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CHAPTER I. 
THE TRACK WALKER. 


THERE are few more trying situations than that of a track 
walker on a stormy night. | 

A weary tramp of miles over the rough roadbed, alone 
and in the darkness of the night, when the ‘‘ mind makes 
pictures ”—and disagreeable ones—in every burned stump 
and drooping tree; when the wind blows against the eyes 
until they feel sore, and the dampness seems to pierce the 


_ flesh, this makes the unlucky man think of the warm beds 


along the route and wish his task were done. 

When to this is added the apprehension that damage is 
intended to the road, and the wish to be particularly care- 
ful, together with the knowledge of personal danger, the 


man who keeps on without relaxing his attention to the 


duty before him becomes heroic. “ 

Such is the situation of a man who is breasting his way 
against the wind on the C. O. & L. trunk line between Rob- 
binsville and Jellytown. 

_ The wind blew as though it would tear up the rails. 

The heavy drops of rain struck the man’s face like peb- 
bles thrown from a sling. 

The night was so dark that the gloom before him was 
like a wall. . y 

With his cap drawn over his face, his head bent, and his 


lantern held a little before him, Joe Tyler fought his way 
along. f 


Fire miles behind him was the hamlet of Robbinsville; 
Jellytown was about six miles ahead. 

He was about to enter upon the most gloomy and dan- 
gerous section of his walk. ; 

The road at this point ran through land belonging to an 
English syndicate owning great tracts in IHinois, sparsely 
settled by renters, who combined with ignorance supreme 
carelessness as to morals. 

For eight or ten weeks prior to the night in which the 
story opens, the agent at Robbinsville had been receiving 
almost weekly such notices as the following: 


“Mr. Ticket AGENT,—i am sittin agin to tell yo to lok 
that the peeplei rote to yo abot before are goin to reck the 
xpress sure this time the one what takes the mail tochicago 
to the bank thats fraid of bustin. i am fraid they’ll bust 
my head if they think i rote to yo of it so put this in the 
fire rite off. . 

** very trly yors.” 

This was the last of the series, received the night be- 
fore. 

The informant had failed so often in her—for the writer 
appeared to be a woman—calculations that the officials of 
the road had lost confidence. 

The express from New York was, however, expected to 
carry several hundred thousand dollars upon the night in 
question, and the track-walker had bent sent ahead for the 

of seeing if the road was clear, 

Little wonder that Joe Tyler, Ree bold enough under 
ordinary circumstances, felt a thrill of fear as he was 
about to enter that part of the road where the train- 


wreckers, providing they had any evil intentions, would 
lie io wait for the express, which was due in about forty 
minutes. 


The ground was low upon either side of the track, al- 
though not enough to be swampy; it had once been heavily 


wooded, but the timber had been cleared out, and there 
yet stood a mill, with a side track and switch, which, hav- 
ing been abandoned, were fast falling to decay. 

Joe had received orders to inspect this switch, as the 
fiends might perhaps tamper with it, and he knew he was 
only a few rods from it. 

He slackened his pace mechanically as he approached 
and listened more intently than usual. 

“Ah! 


The man’s heart fairly jumped in his breast, and the ex- 
clamation was forced from his lips. 

He had heard something besides the whistling of the 
wind among the trees or the falling of a rotten branch. 

It was like the blow of some instrument upon the rails; 
not of the main track, but the side track, running to the, 
abandoned mill upon the left. 

Joe came to a halt. 

He listened, but the sound was not repeated. 

He swung his light around and cried: 

‘¢ Hello!” 

No response; not a sound save that of the stora which 
had accompanied him along his route. 


It required an effort before he could go on again; but | 
_he did go, and soon reached the switch. 


He felt a great relief as he saw that it had not been med- 
dled with. ’ 

He even went down the side track a few paces. 

The bed had fallen away, and the ties were rotten, allow- 
ing the rails to drop out of place. _ ; 

There was a deep gully upon either side. 

‘Tf a train should run onto this siding,” said Joe, speak- 
ing his thoughts aloud, ‘‘it would be a big wreck.” 

“ That’s right,” said a gruff voice at his very elbow. 

Joe whirled the light around so that he caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a man who appeared to have risen out 


| of the ground beside him. 


Then the unlucky track-walker was seized and thrown 
upon the track. 

His lantern rolled down the embankment and tay in the 
muddy water. 

Taken by surprise, terrified by the number of men that 
seemed to spring up about him, Joe made no long resist- 
ence. 

It would have done little good if he had, for the man 
who had first seized him knelt upon his breast, while other 
hands bound his hands behind his back. 

Then his eaptor rose and Joe was jerked to his feet. 

There seemed to be a dozen men or more about him, and 
for a moment the prisoner was too dazed to realize what 
had happened. 

He soon came to himself, however, and found his voice. 

‘¢What do you want?’ he demanded in as firm a tone ag 
he could summon, 

‘‘' You will know soon enough,” answered the man who 
had first seized him and who appeared to be the leader of 
the gang. 

The ruffians began to unmask the dark lanterns, and the 
track-walker looked at them curiously. 

They all wore masks, which enveloped the entire face 
holes being cut for the eyes. 

Some of them wore rubber coats, others were cloaked 
with coats of thinner material. 

There were at least ten of them and there might be sev- 
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eral more, but as they were constantly changing their po- 
sitions, and their disguise made them look all alike, except 
as to height and bulk, Joe could not determine their num 
ber. 

He made another discovery which filled him with horror. 

The rails of the side track had been torn up three 
lengths from the main track. 

He at once discovered their purpose. 

It was their intention to turn the switch, throw the ex- 
press upon the siding and wreck the train. 

If their purpose should take effect a terrible loss of life 
would follow. 

‘‘ Now, my man,” said-the leader, ‘‘ you will unlock that 
switch, and set it to \urn the oncoming train upon this sid- 
ing!” . 

a I haven’t a key,” faltered Joe, whose heart sunk at the 
idea, 

“*T have.” 

** Well, then, I won’t do it.” 

‘‘Then we will strap you to the track,” was the grim re- 
ply, ‘‘one life more can make little difference. I was in- 
clined to spare you; but—strap him down, boys, we’ve no 
time to lose.” 

In an instant Joe was again thrown to the track. 

A band was passed around his neck and secured to the 
rail, then his legs were tied down in a similar manner. 

He could barely move his head enough to see what was 
going on. 

The gang gathered around the switch. 

The apparatus had rusted, and it required a good deal of 
exertion to move it. 

At last it was done, and then the board which should in- 
dicate to the engineer that the switch was opened was 
forcibly turned. 

This accomplishéd the ruffians stood in a crowd upon the 
track, looking into the gloom to catch the first light of the 
locomotive. 

They made very little noise, and talked in whispers. 

Joe realized that the leader had them under strict con- 
trol, and that there would be no weakening. 

By a refinement of cruelty he had been bound with his 
face in the direction of the expected train. 

He would discover its approach nearly as soon as the 
fiends themselves. 

He already anticipated the horror of the situation, and 
for a moment forgot his position and the terrible death in 
store for him. 

In a very few minutes he discovered a movement among 
the wreckers. 

He raised his head as high as the bands permitted, but 
could not yet see the headlight. 

He realized, however, that those higher up on the main 
track could see it. é 

The leader appeared to give some orders, which caused 
the ruffians to come trooping, back to take up their posi- 
tions quite near him. 

They concealed themselves along the track, ready to 
spring out and overpower the trainmen should they escape 
a more horrible fate. 

They were all about him; he could hear their stifled whis- 
pers in his ears; but still he did not think of himself or of 
any prayer for mercy from them. 

Suddenly the ‘headlight shot into sight; he could hear 
the rumble of the heavy body in the distance. 

On it came like some infuriate, brainless demon, drag- 
ging its scores of human beings to a terrible death, 

The light grew stronger and brighter, he could make out 
the dark, heavy mass of the locomotive, the figures of the 
engineer and fireman, and the long line of lighted windows 
in the doomed train. 

The wretched man uttered a groan of piercing anguish 
as he realized his own helplessness to aid so many people 
totally unconscious of their danger, whom the swing of a 
lantern would now save from distruction. 

A moment and it would be too late. 

‘My God!” he exclaimed in the agony of his heart. 
you are men, warn the train while there is yet time.” 

A horrible, sneering chuckle, the laughter of a fiend, 
sounded close to his ear. 

It was the leader of the wreckers, and Joe realized no 
mercy was to be found in his iron breast. 

His acute sense of the swift-approaching horror over- 
powered him, and for an instant he lost consciousness. 


oe If 





CHAPTER II. 
THE WRECKED TRAIN, 


THE happy oblivion of the witness of the impending 
horror, lasted but an instant. i 
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He felt a hand upon his neck and came to himself. 
The first thing he realized was that the band holding his 
neck to the rail had been cut. ; 


He felt a man creeping over him, and started into a sit- 


ting position. ie 

The thunder of the train was now close at hand. 

The engineer did not slacken the speed of his train; he 
was totally unconscious of danger. 

Joe uttered a cry of warning that was drowned in the 
thunder of the locomotive, and the next instant he was 
dragged violently down the embankment. 

He struggled to his knees, and gazed at the doomed 
train with breathless horror. 

The engineer discovered the open switch when it was too 
late. 

Joe saw his brave efforts to stop the train; he saw the 
engine leap upon the side-track, the swinging of the heavy 
cars and the terrible crash that followed. 


The locomotive and tender went over the embankment, — 


and the cars following were piled upon it. 

Smoke and escaping steam shrouded the sickening hor- 
ror of the next few minutes. 

The trackman heard some sharp orders given by the 
leader of the gang which he was too excited\to under- 
stand. 5 

Their dark figures could be seen’ flitting about the cars, 
which almost instantly caught fire. 

Several shots were fired, and as the wreck began to 
blaze the robbers could be seen fleeing to the woods. 

The details of the horror may be omitted. 

The fiends plundered the express car and the mail. 

Seventeen persons were killed and nearly fifty wounded. 

Joe Tyler recovered his senses, which for a time seemed 
paralyzed, in time to assist in rescuing the injured. 

They were carried to higher ground, and ready feet start- 
ed for assistance. “ 

No attempt was made to pursue the fiends; the men 
who escaped unhurt were too shocked to have done so had 
not the injured required the assistance of all. 

A special train was sent to the scene, and the dead and 
wounded removed to Jellytown, the nearest point in that 
sparsely settled district where they could be properly cared 
for. 





Then Tyler told his strange story, and a posse went out. 


in pursuit of the wreekers. 
They came back without having accomplished anything. 
A spot in the woods was found where the fiends had 
kept horses waiting. ; 
They had mounted them, and had fled with their blood- 
stained plunder. 


Two or three days passed, but no further clew to the 


perpetrator of the dastardly outrage was found. 

Large rewards had been offered, and eveyy effort had 
been made by local guardians of law and order, but in 
vain. 

Joe Tyler had repeated his story again and again, and it 
had become well known. . 

One night, the third after the wreck, he received a mes- 
sage that he was wanted at the principal hotel in the 
town. 


He went at once, and found the hotel people expecting | 


him, and he was led to a comfortable room on the second 
floor. : 


There was only one man in the room, and as the message 
had come from the railroad agent at Jellytown, Joe had ex- 
pected to meet him. 7 

Accordingly he said: f 

‘‘T thought Mr. Friend wanted to see me.” 

‘* Sit down!” answered the stranger, who proceeded cool- 
ly to lock the door, and then took a seat in front of the 
startled Joe. ‘‘Mr. Friend is not in this. What passes 
between us is to remain a secret.” : ; 

Joe shifted uneasily in his seat. 


An idea that the leader of the desperadoes had come 


back to the scene of his exploit to take the life of the 
only witness to his fiendish deed, crossed his mind, 

The stranger did not look like a ruffian; he was tall, thin, 
and dark complexioned; his eyes were very quick and 
keen, and there was something in his least movement that 
spoke a man of determination and resource. . 

Something of Joe’s idea appeared in his face, for the 
stranger laughed, as he said: 

‘‘T am a detective in the employ of the C.0. & L., you 
need have no fear of me,” ‘ 
“Oh, no,” answered Joe, who was much relieved, 
however. ‘ 

‘‘My name is Dick Aston,” the detective went on, in a 
pleasant tone, which gained Joe’s confidence at once. ‘Tve 
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been sent down here to investigate this horror. Will you 


have a cigar?” 

Of course Joe Tyler would have a cigar. 

The detective, of whom he had heard as a remarkable 
sharp fellow, and a man who would rather fight than eat 
his dinner, seemed a very pleasant, every-day sort ofa 


Now ! said Aston, when their cigars were well lighted, 
“How was it? Of course I’ve heard your story; but I 
would like to have it from first hand.” ; ; 

Joe related all that had occurred that never-to-be-forgot- 


ten night. 


The detective listened closely, and never took his eyes 
off the speaker. 

Tyler was not an imaginative man, and his story was 
plain and soon told. 

The detective began to question him as soon as he had 
concluded. , 

‘* What time did you leave Robinsville?” 

“Tt was 10:20 as I left the office.” 

“Tt was raining?” 

“ce Yes ? 

“ Hard?” 

**Not so very, but the wind blew it about.” 

‘* Very dark you said?” 

“Yes; I never saw a darker night.” 

“You walked straight on until you 
switch.” 

“ Yes.” . ‘ 

“*Did you meet any one?” 

“c No ” 


reached the 


“There are wagon roads crossing the track between 
Robbinsville and the switch?” 

‘* Yes, two.” 

‘* Did you see any teams on those roads?” 

*No.”? 
‘** Nor hear any?” 
‘ No.” 


‘* Before you reached the switch you stopped?” 

ay en”* 

‘Why did you stop?” E 

** Well,” said Joe, slowly, ‘‘ I was willing to learn whether 


_ there was any one at the switch before I went on!” 


** You had your lantern lighted in your hands?” 
eee) ye 

**Did you not suppose the ruffians would see the light?” 
‘*T thought nothing about that.” 


‘You expected to find train-wreckers at the switch, did 


you?’ asked the detective, after a pause. 
‘‘It was the talk that they would be most likely to wreck 
‘*Did you look about you?” 
+ bes,” 
** Did you see any light?” 
“ 0.” 
‘* You heard something?” 
‘* Yes; across-bar fell on the switch.” 
“*Did you know what it was at the time?” 
“ce No.” 
‘*You cried to them and’ went on?” 
“ce Yes.”’ 
**You heard no other sounds?” 
“7 did not.” 
‘“And had no intimation of their presence until you 
were seized?” ~ 
Joe nodded assent. 
‘* How many persons were there in the gang?” 
**T couldn’t tell. 
might have been twice as many.” 
‘* How many men were occupied about you?” 
** Three or four.” 
**Did any person speak besides the one you took for the 
leader?” 
‘ No.” 
** You are sure of this?” 
“* Yes, sir!” 
“Had you any means of distinguishing one man from 
another?” 
“Only as some of them had lanterns and others did not.” 
“You knew the leader, though, and kept your eyes upon 
him?’ 
“6 Yes.” 
“What was there peculiar about him?” 
“He was quicker on foot and bustled about.” 
“ Was he dressed like the others?” 
** About the same.” 
** Were there any distinguishing marks?’ 
“No,” answered Joe thoughtfully, ‘‘I think not. At 


: 
. : 


_ the time the thought came to me that I would never forget 





There were as many as ten, and there © 
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him, and that if I should ever see him, no matter where, I 
could start out and cry—there’s the man who wrecked the 
New York and Chicago Express. But coming to think the 
matter over, I can’t tell how much was darkness and terror 
on my part that comes to me in the picture of that man.” 

Aston crossed his knees and looked thoughtful. 

‘‘ Was it the leader who released you?” he asked after a 
short pause. 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘‘ You heard him quite close to you after you had ap- 
pealed to them to warn the train?” 

‘“Yes; he laughed just at my ear.” 

‘¢ You are sure that he was the man who laughed?” 

‘Yes, it was the voice that spoke to me!” 

‘Did any of the thieves move about after that?” 

‘¢T didn’t hear them.” 

‘‘Describe minutely what was done by the man who cut 
you loose.” . 

' When I saw the train coming closer and closer, and 
knew that ’d be crushed under the wheels in a minute, 
everything turnedblack before my eyes. A cold hand on 
my neck brought me back to myself, and I rose up. I felt 
some one crawling across the track, with his hand on my 
leg; then I set up-a yell and was pulled down into the 
ditch.” , 

‘‘ Did the man who cut you free release you then?” 

‘6 Ves,” : 

‘‘ Did you see him moving away from you?” 

“*Tt was so dark I couldn’t see anything, and the noise of 
the train drowned ail sounds.” 

‘¢The train ran past your position?” 

oe Yes.” 7 

‘‘Did you see any of the robbers by the light of the 
train?” 

‘No, it was too quick. I was on my knees in the ditch; 
there was a terrible crash; then the hiss of escaping steam 
and the screams of the poor wretches in the wreck, I tell 
you it was terrible! terrible!” cried Joe, the perspiration 
starting out upon his face, and the scenes of that fateful 
night were brought to his recollection. 

‘* How long did you remain in the position you have de- 
scribed?” asked the detective. 

‘“‘T don’t know. When I saw fire breaking out from the 
wreck I started to help the oor people out.” 

‘‘Did you see any of the thieves then?” 

‘‘No, there were too many people about for me to tell 
which were robbers. There wasa great deal of smoke, and 
men ran about, waving their hands as though distracted.” 

‘‘ Ah, so!” said Aston, after a pause. ‘‘ The last you saw 
of the wretches was when the man crept alongside of you 
upon the track?” ae 

Yep? , 

age not describe the man, I suppose?” 

{ oO. S 

‘‘ Or state whether or not he was the leader of the gang?” 

‘*T could not.” ' . 

‘‘Now, Joe,” said Aston, ‘‘ has it occurred to you that 
the man who cut you loose must have had some particular 
motive for the act?” 

Joe stared at him. 

“No,” he said. 

A Royennnosea his'act was caused by mere humanity?” 

es. 

‘Well, it is doubtful. In the first place, you have told 
me that the leader of the gang, when he ordered you to 
unlock the switch, said that he wished to save your life.” 

Joe nodded. 

‘When you refused, he ordered you to be bound to the 
track?” 

Another assertiny nod. 

Joe was following the detective’s logic clearly. 

‘it appears to me,” Aston went on, “that the man 
wished to drag you into the crime—make you a party to 
the deed, which you would have become had you unlocked 
the switch, and failing in this, he decided that you must 
die, as it was not well to leave a witness behind them. 

‘“As they could have knocked you down without any 
ceremony and so made an end of the matter, as far as you 
were concerned, it follows that you had a friend in the 
gang, who wished to save your life. 

‘* This is my theory, formed from a study of the matter, 
and you must assist me in tracing this man,” 

Joe stared at the detective as though he had been talking 
in a foreign language. ; 

Still it was plain he understood him perfectly, for after 
an instant he burst out: 

‘Tf the man was my brother—if he was the last friend I 
had on earth I would do all in my power to assist in bring- 
ing him to punishment for that dastardly crime!” 


._ om 
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Aston observed the animation in his countenance with 
sparkling eyes. 

‘Take to-night to think who among your acquaintances 
or friends would be most likely to be concerned in the 
affair,” he said. ‘‘Recollect, also, that the writer of the 
ee ai received by the ticket agent may be connected with 

im. 

‘Come to me in the morning, and we will make a start 
which I hope will end in the discovery of the train-wreck- 
ers, and the recovery of the booty.” 

He handed Joea note from the superintendent of his 
division, which ordered him to obey Dick Aston’s orders, 


with the assurance that his usual pay would be continued. | 


Warning him to keep their conference a secret, as well 
as the expedition he was about to be concerned in, Aston 
dismissed the track-walker, who retired to his habitation 
with his mind in a state that assured close attention to the 


idea broached by the detective even to the exclusion of 


sleep. ; 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IIL. 
\ A DAY OF ADVENTURE. 
Tue following day was one of the pleasantest imagina- 


le. 

The early June sun was not yet too fierce, the growing 
vegetation was a delight to the eye, and a long walk was 
one of the finest of pastimes. 

A little before the noon hour, Joe Tyler was standing on 
the lower steps of a farmhouse but a short distance from 
the scene of the railway accident, chatting to a buxom, 
ruddy-cheeked girl, who was leaning upon a broom in the 
doorway above. 


At a little distance, at the pump in the yard, but as ob- ° 


servant of what was passing as usual, was Dick Aston. 
The two men had just come up the lane, and after get- 
ting a drink, Joe had fallen into talk with the girl, a rustic 


beauty, oneof whose most devoted admirers Joe delighted. 


to be. 

‘‘So you were sacked on account of the wreck,” said Bes- 
sie Wray, teasingly. 

Joe had accounted for his presence at the farmhouse at 
that hour on the score of having been given a vacation, 

‘‘No—no,” eried Joe, quickly, ‘‘1’m going back to work 
again soon.” . 

‘‘T think it is just as mean asit can be inthem.” © 

‘¢ What?” 

““To discharge you because you didn’t prevent the 
wreck.” | 

‘T tell you I haven’t been discharged,” persisted Joe. 

‘¢Oh, you think so.” 

“Well,” answered the young man, ‘‘ you can’t tease me 
about that. See here what I brought for you.” 

He handed her a picture card, and at the same time there 
fluttered to the step a piece of a letter, which had come out 
of his pocket with the card. 

Joe did not seem to notice this, but Bessie’s bright eyes 
were upon it in an instant, and receiving poor Joe’s card 
quite coolly, she seized upon the paper. 

os Here,” cried Joe, coming up a step, ‘‘ you sha’n’t read 
that. 

‘‘T wonder,” cried the girl, laughingly, holding it above 
her head, ‘‘I know whoit is from, Mr. Joe. So you've been 
writing to Jennie Gray? Now——” 

There was a struggle for the letter, out of which Bessie 
came with her face very much flushed, and Joe ran down 
the steps to escape the flourished broom. 

Soon the pleasant face of an older woman appeared at 
the door. Joe presented his friend as Mr. Aston, ‘‘a 
gentleman who is thinking about buying some land,” to 
Mrs. Wray, qud they were cordially invited to stay to 

_ dinner. 

The men soon appeared from the fields. 

Joe Tyler was received as an old acquaintance, and the 
detective with hearty hospitality. 


Joe and the detective had time to exchange but a few 


words before they sat down to dine. 

‘‘She recognized the handwriting?” said Aston, 

‘She thought she did,” replied Joe, who had recovered a 
portion of the letter, which was one of those received by 
the ticket agent at Robbinsville.” 

‘‘She kept a portion of it, didn’t she?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘““You must press the inquiry after dinner. Do you 
know anything of the person named by her?” 

‘Yes, Jenny Gray is agirlof Bessie’s age. The Grays’ 
farm adjoins this.” 

‘‘ You are acquainted with the family?” 

46 Yes.” 





They were interrupted at this juncture, and when dinner 
was over Aston strolled down to the stable to take a look 
at the stock. 

Joe remained about the house, presumably with his 


mind entirely fixed upon ee eae work with which he 


was concerned. : j 

‘¢ Well?” cried Aston, impatiently, as they walked down 
the road side by side nearly an hour later, ‘‘ What did you 
find out?” . 

‘‘ Bessie sticks to it that the letter was written by Jenny 
Gray.” 

ion didn’t let her discover what it was about, I hope?” 

“No,” Joe slowly replied, ‘‘I let her think the letter 
was written to me.” 

The detective did not seem to sympathize in Joe’s evident 
Weis over the situation between himself and the blooming 

essie. 

‘¢She would not be liable to mistake Jenny’s handwrit- 
ing, eh?” 

‘No,” said Joe, with seeming reluctance, “‘ but I can’t 

believe the Grays had anything to do with the wreck.” 

‘‘ How many men are there in the family?” 

6c Two.” 

‘Father and son?” 

66 Yes.” , 

‘‘ What is their character?” 

‘‘Gray is an immigrant; he is a good farmer and has al- 
ways been a fair character.” 

“ How long has he been in this country?” 

“Three or four years.” 

‘Now about the son.” 


“Tom Gray is an odd sort of a fellow, but there is no ~ 


harm in him. He would sit all day on a log alongside the 
brook without thinking to catch any fish. It ain’t likely 
he’d go into such a desperate job as that.” 5 
‘¢ You are well acquainted with him?” 
‘Yes: he thinks he owes me his life.” 


Aston, whose curiosity seemed to Joe remarkable, began . 


to ply him with questions and did not give over until he 
was acquainted with the minutest particulars of his knowl- 
edge of Tom Gray. ae 

Gray was a moody, indolent young man, who had man- 
aged to half educate himself, and had a fondness for books 
not understood by his parents or families. 

He was in the habit of getting very drunk upon occa- 
sions, and Joe had found him lying upon the track at one 
time, and had drawn him out of the way just in time to 
prevent the life being crushed out of him by an approach- 
ing train. : 

Ever afterward Tom Gray, unsociable to every one else, 
had been friendly to his preserver. 

By the time Joe had finished his account of Gray, the two 
were in sight of the farm where he dwelt. 

As Joe pointed out the farmhouse to him Aston halted, 
and after a glance at the rickety outhouses and unpainted 
cottage, which contrasted unfavorably with the comforta- 


ble homestead where they had eaten dinner, led the way ~ 


out of the road. 


There was a piece of wood upon one side, and Aston sat 
down in a corner of the rail fence in the shade. | 

‘“T’l] take a smoke, I guess,” ke remarked, drawing out 
his pipe and beginning to fill it. ‘‘ You go up to the farm- 
house, and find out whether Tom Gray was at home on the 
night ofthe wreck. It will be best to say nothing about the 
letters; but if you can get the girl to give you a specimen 
of her handwriting, I'd like it. Be careful not to create 
any suspicion.” ; 

_ “Shall I speak to Tom about it?” asked Joe hesitatingly. 

‘¢ About the letter?” Ke 

‘“No; about his whereabouts that night.” 

‘¢‘Question the old people and the girl first; if they ad- 
mit that Tom was away from home you need say nothing 
to him—I’ll deal with him in that case.” 

Joe said no more. 

Aston watched him, as he went slowly down the road. 

“The young fellow begins to regret undertaking to play 
the detective,” he remarked to himself. ‘‘ It looks like be- 
traying one’s friends to him, I suppose. But those das- 
tards are not to be treated like men. I must keep a watch 
over Joe, however, or he will be giving me the go-by.” 

While Aston was watching Joe’s figure down the road,’ 
he was totally unconscious that a pair of startled eyes were 
peering out at him over a clump of elder-bushes. 

The face was not a bad one, under ordinary circum- 
stances; but now surprise followed by swift anger, as he 
pevenes to the detective’s words, made it positively sinis- 
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He had a knotted stick in his band, and he raised it me- 
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chanicaly, as though he would strike the man, who was, 
however, out of his reach. 

Quick of ear, and suspicious by habit, Dick Aston heard 
a sound behind him, slight as it was, and leaped to his 

eet. 

The face was drawn back suddenly, and the man dived 
among the underbrush. 

Not until the detective had caught a glimpse of his 
form, however, and he leaped the fence at a bound. 

The man was out of sight by this time, but Dick heard a 
hasty footstep retreating, and he started in pursuit, deter- 
mined to learn who had overheard his unguarded soliloquy, 
and probably his communication to Joe Tyler, as well. 

He ran forward in the way the sounds had seemed to be 
making, but they almost instantly ceased, and suddenly a 
figure stepped from behind a fallen tree at a little distance. 

Then a large stone, which, had it struck his head, must 
have crushed it like an egg-shell, hurtled past his ear. 

Thoroughly aroused, the detective ran toward the man, 
whe had dropped out of sight after throwing the stone, 
but his foot caught in a spreading root, and he tumbled at 
full length upon the ground. 

He struck his side so violently upon a projecting root 
that it was a moment before he could rise, and he would 
have been at the mercy of his assailant had he stayed to 
wreak his hate. 

But when Dick got upon his feet and began to search 
the wood he found no one. . 

The murderous stranger had taken himself off, and Dick 
could find no trace of the way he had gone. / 

Only cursing the ill-luck which had brought a listener 
(and seemingly a party concerned) to his unguarded talk, 
Aston went back to the fence corner to await his ally’s re- 
turn. ' 


CHAPTER IV, 
A PROMISING CLEW. 


WHEN Joe reached the house of the Grays he did not at 
once enter the house, but went first to the stable. ‘ 

This was contrary to Astons directions; but he disliked 
working upon Jenny Gray with the purpose of making her 
betray her brother. 

Neither Gray nor Tom were about the stable, and as the 
horse and cart were missing he concluded that they had 
gone to town. ' 

He went to the rear of the stable and looked into the 
field, on the chance of seeing one or the other of the men, 
but they were-not there. 

He turned and started slowly toward the house. 

Before he had re-passed the corner of the stable, and 
while he was concealed by some sheds which stood between 
his position and the house he caught sight of Jenny Gray, 
whose actions caused him to pause involuntarily. 

_ She was walking at a pace that was almost a run toward 
the stable, and from her parted lips and disordered ges- 
tures, he guessed that something was wrong. 

He was about to step forward and inquire into the cause, 
when Tom Gray came into view to meet her. | 

He carried a stick in his hand, and was so changed from 
his usual listless manner that Joe was startled. 

They were so close to him that he could not help hearing 
their first words. ‘ 

‘* What is the matter?’ cried the girl. ‘‘ What did you 
make such frightful motions for? Are you hurt?” 

“No,” answered Gray; ‘‘I came to-tell you that Joe 
Tyler is coming here to ask you a lot of questions about 
me. Don’t you answer—mind, don’t you answer! and get 
him off as soon as you can. He may be sneaking about the 
house now. Go back!” 

He spoke so fiercely, and in'a tone so unlike his usual 
one that the girl was frightened. 

She turned white and ran back toward the house. 

She intended to shut herself up from any interview, ap- 
parently; for Joe heard the kitchen door close behind her 
with a bang, as he stepped around the corner of the stable 
to face Gray. pn 

The latter had turned and was about to enter the stable. 
Hearing a step behind him he turned quickly. 

Recognizing his old-time friend, and guessing the way 
he had come, and that he must have overheard his words 
to his sister, his face grew as black as night. 

He started a step toward him, taking a firmer grip upon 
his cudgel, and looked so dangerous that Joe thought it 
policy to stop. 

“What is the matter with you, Tom?’ he demanded, 

“And what is the matter with you, Joe Tyler?’ Gray 
broke out furiously, ‘‘that you must associate yourself 
with spies and go sneaking around honest men’s dwellings? 


a 


You would like to get me into trouble, would you, that you 
might get a reward? You would sell your friends—hang 
them unjustly to gain a little blood-money!” 

These words were spoken with great passion, and ae 
young man sawed the air with his stick in a way that wel 
expressed his violent state of mind. f f 

“Sehear, Tom Gray,” retorted Joe, with heightening 
anger, ‘ I am not seeking to betray any honest man, and if 
you weren’t drunk you wouldn’t say it.” 

He knew that Gray had not been drinking, but desired 
to change the subject and allow his anger to cool, 

Tom lsughed scornfully, and plunged his stick into a 
corner, 

“Pye not been drinking,” he said, biting his under lip 
nervously; ‘‘and I don’t know that I’ve any reason to be 
angry with you. Everybody wants money, and I guess 
you are no worse than your neighbors. But if you have 
anything to say about me, come to me—don’t go to the 
woman-folks.” yn te 

The young man was making an effort to restrain him- 
self, in which he succeeded indifferently well. 

He sat down upon a wagon-pole, and wiped his face with 
his handkerchief. 

Joe watched him sadly. 

He was a good deal excited by the strange words he had 
overheard and Gray’s telltale fury. 

For several minutes neither man spoke, and they seemed 
to avoid each other’s eyes by mutual consent. 

When Joe at last ventured to look up, he found Gray 
watching him. . 

“You may think it strange,” the latter began with an 
odd smile, ‘‘that I should speak to Jenny as I did, and 
should afterward lose my temper; but I happened to be be- 
hind the clump of alder when you parted with the man 
who calls himself a detective. The idea that you suspect- 
ed me and intended to get me into trouble if you could 
made me mad; mebbe I was wrong.” 

The man’s explanation was plausible, but there was a 
false cord in his tone. a 

Joe was puzzled, and knew not how to proceed. 

He had been cautioned by the detective to conceal the 
fact that he was assisting him in the attempt to run down 
the train-wreckers, and here the grand secret was found 
out. 

Joe knew not how to act or what to say, and he wished 
to consult the detective. 

‘¢ Did he see you?” he asked after a pause. 

Tom laughed. 

‘‘T flung a stone at the dog!” he said bitterly. 

Joe started. 

“You didn’t hit him?” 

4c No.” 

‘¢ Well, Tom, neither he nor I want to injure you; he sus- 
pects everybody. I thought at first that he suspected me, 
but he is a nice fellow in the main. 

“Yes,” answered Tom, dryly. 

‘“Now whare were you Tuesday night?” 

“‘T was here,” answered Tom, the grim look returning 
again to his face. 

‘‘ Were you at home all the evening?” 

‘* No, I wasn’t.” a 

‘* Whare were you?” 

‘‘T and Jeff Collins had a jug of cider and a couple of 
roasted ducks in the scrub-oak eighty.” 

‘¢ What time did you get home?” 

‘* A little after midnight.” 

‘“Then you went to bed and stayed there?” 

‘ Yes,” drawled Tom, with assumed carelessness, ‘‘In 
the haymow,” 

‘* You didn’t sleep in the house?” 

‘No; I didn’t want to disturb the old’ folks.” 

‘It’s all right, then, I suppose,” replied Joe, with a 
genuine feeling of relief, ‘‘and I hope you enjoyed the 
ducks and cider.” 

‘‘You can take your oath of that,” cried Tom, stealing a 
sly look in his face, ‘‘ Jeff Collins is a fine hand at roasting 
ducks, and the cider had a head on!” 

e ell,” said Joe after another pause, ‘I must be go 
ing. 

He had not noticed that Tom had answered his questions, 
deliberately as though he had been prepared for them, 

Had he had more experience, the cordiality with which 
Tom shook him by the hand, and afterward walked with 
him to the road, talking in a constrained way, would also 
have appeared suspicious. 

But Joe, naturally kind-hearted, was only too happy to 
find his old friend—‘‘nobody’s enemy but his own” as his 
acquaintances always said—engaged in so innocent a past- 
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time as roasting ducks and drinking cider in the woods on 
that fatefull night. 

The ‘scrub-oak eighty” was a long five miles from the 
scene of the wreck, and the duck roasting could have no 
connection with it. ; 

Accordingly he hurried up the road with a much lighter 
step than that with which he had approached the farm- 
house, ° ; 

He found Aston smoking his pipe in the shadow of the 
wood; but he sat in such a way that he could view all ap- 
proaches. 

‘*So you met Tom Gray?” cried Joe smilingly, as he came 


Mi If, Tom Gray was the amiable chap who threw the 
stone at me,” answered Dick, ‘‘I didn’t meet him. If I 
had he would have got a coat full of sore bones.” 

‘“Tom’s a good-fellow,” answered Joe. ‘* He heard what 
you said to me, and it made him mad to think that I, as a 
friend of his, suspected him.” 

‘* Did you see the girl?” 

6c No.” 

‘Tell me what happened—every word that was spoken, 
if you can.” . 

Joe obeyed. . 

He repeated his questions, and Gray’s answers word for 
word. 

‘‘And where is the scrub-oak eighty?” asked Dick, when 
he had finished. 

Joe explained. ; 

‘““That completely clears Tom, you see,” he cried, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘If he was jollying up along with old Jeff he 

_ couldn’t be wrecking a train at the same time.” 

‘** Certainly not,” was the cheerful reply, ‘‘and the night 
of the wreck was a particularly good time to be jolly in as 
it rained torrents, which would have a depressing effect on 
most men.” 

Joe staggered back and fairly gaped for breath as the 
consequence of this speech struck him. 

Dick’s laugh seemed to him like the death sentence of 
his friend. ~ 


CHAPTER V. 
FLIGHT AND CHASE. 


*“Do you think Tom Gray was the leader of the d——s 
who wrecked the express?’ Joe asked after he had stood 
like one stupefied for several minutes. : 

‘*No,” replied Aston decidedly. ‘‘He is cunning, per- 
haps, in his way, and able to tell a humorous lie; but he is 
not the sort of ruffian to conduct an affair of that kind. I 
am certain, however, that he was with them, and he is li- 
able to confess if he is managed properly.” 

‘* You intend to have him arrested?” : 

‘Yes; I-shall return at once to Robbinsville and get a 
warrant.” fhe 

Dick Aston ,was not likely to waste time in carrying out 
his purpose. 

He sent Joe off in an opposite direction to look up Jeff 
Collins, who, Tom Gray declared, had been with him in the 
_ woods on the night in question, while he, himself, has- 

tened toward the village. 

Just as evening was closing in two men approached the 

ray house. comares. 

One was Dick Aston, his companion being a local officer. 

A short distance down the road, where it was concealed 
by the grove, was a carriage in charge of a driver, in which 
they intended to carry the prisoner to jail. 

' They had approached the cottage on foot, as Dick wished 
to conceal their purpose until they could lay hands upon 
Tom Gray. 

' Aston knocked upon the kitchen door, and when it was 

opened, he entered, closely followed by his assistant. 

A middle-aged man sat near a window in the low, dark 
room, while his wife was making preparations for the even- 
ing mieal. ' 

The attitude of all three spoke expreme depression of 
Spirits, and the woman had been weeping. 

Tom Gray was not in the kitchen. 

** Where is Tom?” asked Dick’s companion, who was well 
acquainted with the family. 

The mother did not reply. 

She seemed ready to burst into tears, and turned away 
her head. 

‘*Tom’s gone,” said Gray. 

‘*Gone!” echoed Aston. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Where is he gone?” 

‘‘T don’t know, I was in town and when I came back he 
had left.” 


‘When did your brother leave?” demanded Aston turn- 
ing quickly to the girl. ‘‘ You were here at the time I 
know.” 

‘He left right’ after Joe- Tyler was here,” answered 
Jenny. ° ; i 
- “Did he tell you whare he was going?” 

No.” 

‘Which direction did he take?” 

‘* Down the road.” 

‘‘Here’s a pretty go,” exclaimed Aston; ‘‘I have got a 
warrant, sir,” he continued, turning to the old man, ‘for 
the arrest of Tom Gray. We will search the house.” 

‘You may do as you like,” was the reply. 

The house, yards and stables were closely searched, but 
with no result. 

Tom Gray had probably left his father’s house as soon 
after their afternoon visit as he could. ' 

Aston questioned the girl, and she seemed perfectly 
frank in her replies. ' ape: 

She said that Tom had changed his clothes soon after 
Joe Tyler had left him, had loaded a revolver which he 
had in the house, and bidding her good-bye had gone away 
‘‘down the road.” ‘ 


” 


He had not explained the reason for his sudden depart- 


ure, and had not stated where he intended to go. 
This really appeared to be all the girl knew. : 

When Dick approached the subject of the letters sent 
to the Robbinsville ticket-agent, however, her manner 
changed, F 

She denied having written them, but refused to write 
anything for the detective’s inspection. r 

Then the detective hurried away from the house. 

He had partly anticipated Tom’s movements, and the 
surrounding towns had been warned to arrest all suspi- 
cious characters, and the trainmen were on the lookout. 

It did not appear that Tom Gray could remain long un- 
discovered. ae 

When he reached the carriage waiting in the road, 


Aston found the driver in conversation with a chance. 


passer-by. : : : 

‘* So he’s got off,” cried the driver, as the disappointed 
Officers came up. ‘' This man saw him an hour ago going 
into the woods near the railway track.” itt 

‘‘Ah!” exclaimed Aston, turning to the informant, 
‘‘are you certain you saw him?” 

‘*Certain! Well, I guess so.” 

“‘Did you speak to him?” 

‘“No; he was a couple of rods away, and didn’t stop.” 

‘Will you accompany us to the place where you saw 
him enter the.wood?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the man, ‘‘I’ll go.” a> 

‘‘Climb in. Make’em travel, Bill; we’ll catch the ras- 
cal in an hour!” 

By the time they reached the spot where the. farmer 
claimed to have seen Gray night had closed in. 

‘‘Here we are,” said their guide. ‘‘He went into the 
eee just between that stump and the barked tree you see 
there. 

Leaving the driver to take care of the team, Aston- 


plunged into the wood, followed by his ally and the farm- | 


er. ; - 
It was a bright, clear night, but gloomy enough under 
the trees. one enn 

A quarter of a mile to their right was the abandoned 
saw-mill near which so many human beings had recently 
met a terrible death. . 

They were engaged in hunting the supposed train-wreck- 
er, a man who had fled from his home in consequence of 
the suspicion that had fallen on him, and might be expect- 
ed to defend his liberty by the most desperate and bloody 


acts. 


Possibly he was even now lurking behind a tree, with 


his eyes upon them and a pistol in his hand, ready. to take | 


their lives should they approach his hiding-place. 

This was the picture that rose before the eyes of the 
farmer, and stopping soon after they had entered the 
wood, he said in a hesitating way: \ 

‘‘ [—I—guess I’ll have to-go home; my folks will be ex- 
pecting me.” = 4 . ; i 

‘Very well,” answered Aston shortly, : 

a his companion was not so willing to reduce the 
party. 

He began to persuade the man to accompany them, and 
this failing, for he marched off with more haste than he 
had come, he desired Aston would look up assistance be- 
fore he proceeded. ; 

‘No time to be wasted,” said Dick. ‘If you like to do 


so, you may go back, but I shall search this piece of 
woods.” 


~. 
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* The ally said no more, but followed doggedly at: his 
heels for some distance. 

The detective was making his way toward the scene of 
the wreck. 

He had no. particular reason for thinking Tom Gray 


+ would lurk about that spot in preference to others; but he 
- imagined that the fugitive would attempt to board a 


freight train, and he went toward the spot instinctively. 

They were proceeding stealthily along, Dick in the lead 
and his companion only a few paces behind, when a‘distant 
whistle told of the approaching train. 

They were only a few rods from the track, and just at 
the corner of the abandoned mill. 

Dick glanced out upon the moonlighted scene, keeping 
his companion silent, by a hand upon his arm. 

The twisted iron and half burned timbers of the wreck 
were bathed in the mellow light of the moon. The gleam- 
ing rails of the main line looked like silver. All was peace- 
ful, calm and silent—save for the momentarily increasing 
rumble of the coming train. 

Aston had but faint interest in the beauties of the 
scene. 2 

He looked all about the line of track, slowly and care- 
fully inspecting every clump of bushes, stump or log in 
view. 

He saw no one however. 

Still he kept his position, and his hand rested upon the 
pistol in his pocket. 

It had occurred to him that Tom Gray intended to board 
the train and bury himself in Chicago. 

Once in the city the man might count upon being aided 


and concealed. ., 


It would have been impossible for him, at the short no- 
tice given, to leave the vicinity in any other way. 

He would run a desperate risk of being killed in an at- 
tempt to board the fast freight, still it meant liberty for a 
time at least. ; 

As the headlight of the locomotive came in sight Dick’s 


vigilance increased. 


- Still nothing stirred. 
As the powerful locomotive thundered past his position 


' “he felt a keen thrill of disappointment. 


- 


But—— 
. “ Ah! the detective fairly yelled. 

-A dark figure had risen-from the center of the partly 
burned cars. » ; 
| He sprung over the obstacles in his path like a deer, and 
dashed toward the heavy train, thundering past at the 
speed of thirty miles an hour, as though he intended to 
dash himself to death beneath the wheels. 

Looking neither to the right nor left, giving no heed to 
the shouting detective, who is leaping after him like a 
madman, the fugitive throws himself upon the ladder of 
one of the cars. _ i 

Aston paused instinctively. 

For an instant the man’s form was flung about like a flag 
in the wind. ; : w\ y 

It seemed that he must lose his hold and fall beneath the 


grinding wheels. 


He is seen to struggle desperately to get a footing upon 
the ladder—succeeds, and with a fiercely-muttered curse, 
Aston levels his revolver and fires thrice in quick suc- 
cession. 

The man turns to look back. 

‘The car to which he has been clinging has been whirled 
along rapidly, but even at that distance Aston’s companion 
recognizes the face of Tom Gray, pallid and sharply drawn 


* by the struggle he has passed through. 


“lt isGray!’ he exclaimed. , ° 

“And I have missed the dog, by all that’s evil,” echoed 
Aston. : 

The thunder of the train grows Jess and less, but the two 
men still stare at the twin red lights upon the rear coach 
until they disappear around a curve. 

Dick roused himself with an impatient laugh. 

“We've missed him,” he said. ‘‘If ’'d only got upon the 
ground a little sooner so that I could have searched that 

ile; but there’s no good of croaking. The train-men may 
awe noticed the report of the pistol—although they were 
strangely out of sight—and searched the train. They have 
notice to watch for suspicious persons at this point. And 
now we must return to Robbinsville and use the wires. 
Come on” 

He started upon the run toward their team. 

They might yet reach a telegraph station in time to wire 
the freight before it reached its next stopping place, and 
the fugitive would be apprehended. 


é 





CHAPTER VI. 
CHICAGO ADVENTURES, 


LoUNGING about on Lower Clarke Street, Chicago, was a 
man who did not differ in dress or general appearance from 
scores of pedestrians, who were constantly passing into the 
near-by shops. 

His features had a cast of shrewdness, however, and there 
was a swift glance in his gray eye as he watched the throng 
that spoke intelligence. 

He appeared to scrutinize with peculiar interest the peo- 
ple who lounged lazily into the pawnshop, near which he 
was standing (as though they had no business, being drawn 
into the place through curiosity), and with keener interest 
still those who went in with a swagger and a sweeping, 
apprehensive glare around from beneath their lowered 
hats. 

This same man had been hanging about the pawnshop 
for the past three days. ' 

The only attention he attracted was from the rounders 
who frequented the saloons conveniently located on either 
side of the establishment of ‘‘my uncle.” 

The clerks in the place had been seen to speak with him, 
and he was supposed by the most knowing to have some 
particular call down there. 

The man was, in fact, Dick Aston. 

Tom Gray had eluded the search of the trainmen, and 
was supposed to have reached Chicago. 

Nearly a week had passed since bis fligbt. ' 

Aston’s case stood in the same position that it had when 
he had witnessed Gray’s adventurous escape. 

He had followed Tom Gray to Chicago, leaving Joe to. 
work up some slight clew. : ; 
* The day after Tom’s arrival in the city a silver watch, 
which was known to have belonged to the man, had been 
pawned for a small sum. 

By the merest chance a person, who had seen a descrip- 
tion sent to the Chicago police of the fugitive, of his dress 
and whatever else he had carried with him in his flight, 
had noticed the timepiece at the shop and had communi- 
cated the fact to the police. 

This had caused Dick Aston to visit the shop. 

He was able to identify the watch; but the man who had 
pawned it was not Tom Gray. 

He had promised to redeem his pledge within ‘a week; 
and as there was no other clew, Aston had commenced a 
weary time of waiting for his return. 

The man had been described to him so minutely by the 
clerks, who also undertook to warn the detective should he 
appear, that Dick could not mistake his man. 

There were many chances against the success of this plan; 
but no other appeared. : 

There was fairly good ground for believing that Tom 
Gray was in the city, but was in some secure hiding place 
where he persistently remained, waiting, probably, for the 
poate which was now active, owing to the large rewards, 
to cool. ' 

Dick hoped that the fellow who had pawnéd the watch 
was Gray’s agent, although it seemed queer that the man 
who had been concerned in a successful robbery so recently 
should need the trivial sum obtained. 

This was the state of affairs on the morning we resume 
the thread of our narrative. 

The detective’s diligence was to be rewarded. 

A young fellow, probably about twenty years old, with a 
thin, small figure, but shrewd, ancient expression, came 
lounging along and entered the pawnshop. 

He was dressed in a fashion that had been new the season 
before. — 

His clothes were well brushed and freshly pressed; he 
RO watch ribbon with heavy gilt mountings across his 

reast. 


Taken all together, he had the appearance of one who 
desired to cut as grand a figure as possible on a‘small in- 
come, and was the individual the detective wanted. 

It did not require the clerk’s signal to inform Dick that 
his man was upon the ground. 

He soon came out upon the street, and lounged up-town, 

Aston lost no time in following him, 

He was careful to keep out of view, but at the same time 
was studying the young fellow closely. 

Dick concluded that he was vain, vicious and timid. 

He must have obtained the watch by an accident. 

It was not likely anyone would place the slightest con- 
fidence in him, 

He seemed.to have a little money, which he wag desirous 
of getting out of his possession as quickly as possible. 

Aston watched him in and out of a dozen saloons in a 
walk of that many blocks, 
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His strut grew more pronounced, but otherwise what he | 


imbibed seemed to have little effect on him, 

The detective trailed his man in this way to Monroe 
Street, where he finally paused upon the steps of a cafe. 

The youth looked the place over from the outside with a 
great deal of deliberation; finally he consulted his watch 
and swaggered down the steps, : 

These actions were assurance enough to the detective 
that he meant to dine there, and after a short consultation 
with himself he decided to scrape up his acquaintance. 

It was now nearly noon. 

As he entered the place, 
table which was spread for four, 
alone. i 

The detective walked up beside him, and with a pleasant 
nod took the next chair. 

The young man glanced quickly into his face, then began 
to examine his clothes, and finally passed some comment 
on the weather. 


Aston saw his man seated ata 
but whereat the youth sat 


He had a thin, weak voice, but an astonishing appetite . 


both for food and liquors. 

Very few words passed between them during the meal, 
but Aston timed himself so well that he was ready to rise 
with his new acquaintance. 

After each had settled his bill, Aston had some change 
in his hand which he purposed that they should drink out 
at the bar. 

‘‘ Wait,” said his companion, ‘‘let’s go to a place I know, 
not far off, where we can have a game of cards and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

Aston assented, and they went out upon the street to- 
gether. 

From the glances the youth gave him, his insinuating 
manner, and the anxiety with which he sought to enter- 
tain him with talk, the detective concluded that he intend- 
ed to rob him. cane 

The fellow seemed, in fact, a more finished knave than 
he had supposed him to be. 

He said that his name was Sands, and that he lived inthe 
city. 

He ‘seemed familiar enough with the part of the city 
where they now were, and raced the detective up one 
street and down another until, in the end, he had lost his 
bearings. 

Finally Sands, as we shall call him, led him into a dive, 
which he described as a ‘‘ close, easy joint.” 

It was quiet enough, certainly. , 

The barkeeper was fast asleep behind his bar. 

There were a number of loafers sitting about reading the 
papers, and a couple of young toughs were playing with a 
greasy pack of cards at a round table. 

” Aston’s new friend woke up the barkeeper, procured a 
deck of cards, ordered a bottle of cheap wine (for which 
the detective paid) and sat down at a table to play. 

The detective seemed very cheerful. 

He allowed the fellow to win some small sums, plying 
him with wine until he was a good deal elevated. 

Owing to the wine he had drunk, and the confidence he 
felt that he had fallen upon a very ignorant gamester, the 
fellow became less watchful. 

This was the opportunity Aston had been looking for; he 
gave his companion a high hand, but himself a better one, 
and managed his bets so well that he secured his loss, and 
all the money the other had, besides. 

Although his loss was small, a more disgusted gambler 
could not be found. 

He cursed his luck, the wine and the winner. 


Aston soothed him, and in the end he drew out the watch, 


wishing to borrow a sum by which he could continue the 
play, counting upon winning the first hand and securing 
what he had lost. 

The detective took the watch in his hand and began to 
examine it. 

Inside the case were the initials of Tom Gray. 

They had been defaced, but were still legible enough. 

There was no longer any doubt but that the watch had 
belonged to Gray, and it was known that he had brought it 
with him to the city. 

As the detective continued to examine the watch, the 
youth grew uneasy, and would have taken it back. 

But Aston avoided giving it to him, beginning to utter 
his surprise. 

‘¢ lve seen this watch before,” he said. ‘‘It belonged to 
a friend of mine, and he thought a good deal of it, though 
it isn’t worth much. Where did you get it?” 

‘‘T bought it,” was the sullen reply. ‘‘ Return it to me, 
will you?” 

‘‘ Don’t hurry me. When did you buy it?” 

‘* A month ox so ago.” 


satisfaction of one of the parties at least. 
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‘‘ My friend only came to Chicago last week.” 

The young man was upon his feet now. 

‘“‘ Will you give me that watch?’ he exclaimed, grabbing 
up achair. ‘Or do you intend to rob me?”. 

Aston seized his arm, as he whispered: ; 

‘The man who owned this watch is wanted for robbery. 
There is aconsiderable reward. If you will help me find 
him, we will share it. Otherwise I shall call an officer and 
tell what I know.” 

Aston was watching his companion’s expression closely. 

He spoke in a whisper, but distinct and slow. 

Sand’s first fright gave way to an expression of cupidity 
and calculation. 

His fear was not all gone, but he sat down and glanced 
around to see if their motions had been observed. 

The detective’s heart thrilled with hope, and he drew 
his chair nearer the table. 

For a long time the two talked in whispers, holding 
their heads together across the table. 

Aston held the watch in his hand; the deck of cards lay 
carelessly under their arms, and their glasses remained 
half filled. 

Finally they left the place togethed ; 

Their actions struck the drowsy barkeeper as being so 
peculiar that he went to the doorway to look after them 
but they were soon out of his sight. 

‘¢ Them fellers have been puttin’ up some queer biz,” he 
remarked, as he retreated behind his bar. 

He noticed that Aston kept very close to his companion. 

They went directly to the central police station. 

_The business, whatever it was, detained them there for a 
long time. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close when they came 
out, and walked up the street arm in arm, 

Aston still seemed to be keeping a close watch upon his 
companion, who had lost his jaunty air of the morning. 

The ‘‘queer biz” seemed to haye been ‘‘ put up” to the 


his every motion 
made a successful move in the 


Dick Aston was smiling and confident; 
spoke the man who had 
game of life. 





CHAPTER VII. 
; A TOUGH CROWD. 
AT the period of which we write there was a certain 


roadhouse, located on a mean street in South Chicago, — 


which had gained a good deal of notoriety. 

It was a new brick building, having been erected a year 
before by an Englishman, who wished to build and run, on 
old-fashioned principles, an old-time inn. ay tives 

The building was large, occupying two lots, with a 
spacious parlor, dining-room and kitchen. 

The upper part of the house was divided into chambers, 
and the entire house had been well furnished. 

Then he put up a sign, lettered, “‘ The Mechanic’s House 
of Rest,” and waited for customers. 

_ They came in great plenty, but with little inclination for 
rest. 

-Carmen, busdrivers, factory employes, with a large num- 
ber of vagabouds and ruffians, and, as the innkeeper com- 
plained, ‘‘they brought their ladies.” Late : 

The house was conveniently located for thieves and beg- 
gars, and he found it impossible to drive them away. 


Accordingly, after two months’ trial, he disposed of his — 


business at a loss, and was succeeded by a fellow known 
as Jim Kannie, ‘‘ the Man Eater.” . eis 

He kept just as much order as was necessary for his own 
profit, and being a cunning rascal, was fast growing rich. 

It was nearly ten o’clock on the night whose approach 
closed the last chapter that a well-dressed, athletic man 
walked into the barroom which fronted the street. 

The loungers upon the wide veranda, which enclosed 
the front of the house, as well as the company in the 
“parlor,” surveyed the new-comer with the interest a 
stranger’s advent is liable to occasion when strangers are 
made a prey. pays 

There were three or four men in the room besides the 
proprietor, who sat in a chair near a window teasing a bull 

up. 

ii ere was & Woman behind the bar, whose dress seemed 
copied from some chromo, and who was rouged to the 
eyes. 

The new-comer called for a glass of beer, drank it, lit a 
cigar, and turned to examine the company with a free and | 
familiar air. 

Two of the men were well-dressed, chuckled-headed fel- 
lows; the third, who appeared one of the party, was Sands, 
with whom we are already acquainted, and near by, listen- 
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ing to their talk with evident relish, was a rather verdant- 
looking man, who seemed to be standing treat. 

They all had glasses of an agreeable-looking fluid in 
their hands, and one of the “sports” was in the midst of a 
dog story. 

After studying the party until he had drawn a savage 
look from each of them except Sands, who never looked 
up, he turned his gaze upon the proprietor with the pleas- 


- ant name. 


He was a small, wiry man, cross-eyed, and with several 
scandalous scars upon his face and neck. 

He was a fighter, and had ‘‘done” time for mutilating 
people with his teeth, which facetious custom of his had 
gained him his name. 

The stranger went over to him and took a seat. 

He opened conversation by speaking of the dog which 
the proprietor was teasing, as he said, to make him say- 
age. | ; 

The party continued to laugh, joke and tell stories, 
drinking a good deal. 

People lounged in and out constantly. 

To some of them the proprietor nodded familiarly, and 
with others he drank; but he seemed to keep a close watch 
upon them all. 

“ae twelve o’clock they made a feint of closing up the 
place. 

This was done by bringing in the chairs from the veranda 
and closing the door, while the barmaid’s place was taken 
by two tough-looking men. 

The two rascals and the man they had in play had gone 
into the mysterious region up-stairs. 

Sands remained in his seat, but appeared to be sleeping. 
_ The proprietor and the well-dressed stranger were drink- 
me amicably and chatting together like old friends. 

here were two men at the bar, who had just come in; 
and who were the Keeper of a grocery in the vicinity and 
his clerk. hes 

This was the situation, when there came a great clatter 
of feet upon the veranda, and the door was thrown violent- 
ly open. 

A large party of men, with two or three women among 
them, poured into the room. ty 
* Most of them were Italians, but there were one or two 
other men in the gang, who were all very drunk and villain- 

_ ous-looking enough. | 

They began to clamor for drink. 


k One of the men had a mandolin upon which he began to 
pl 


ay, while all the others danced, making a most horrible 
racket. 
The proprietor had slipped behind the bar, probably in 


~ Yeadiness to defend his cash, the two barkeepers were kept 


bustling to supply the thirsty crowd, and for a moment the 
stranger was unobserved. 

He slipped around to where Sands was standing, for he 
had got upon his feet as the mob appeared. 

‘* Is he here?” he whispered in the youth’s ear. 

Sands started, for he had not observed his approach. 

** Don’t appear suspicious,” cautioned the other. 

“I didn’t recognize you, bless me if I did,” said Sands; 
**T believe he is up-stairs sick a-bed; but I ain’t sure, I 
das’nt make any direct inquiries. But”—and he sunk his 
voice still lower, as though fearful that his whispered 
words would be heard—“‘ the big dago, with the red wipe 
around his neck, is the pal I told you of.” 

Dick Aston, for the stranger was he, although so perfect- 
ly disguised that an intimate acquaintance would not have 


{ recognized him, glanced at the fellow described by Sands. 
} He was a man about thirty, with a bold, devil-may-care 
' 


look, and stood head and shoulders taller than any of his 
companions. 
He appeared less under the influence of liquor than the 
| others, and leaning his elbow upon the bar he watched the 
dancers with the grin of a good-natured giant. 

He was dressed in corduroy of a purple color, wore a hat 
with a brim like an umbrella, a red handkerchief about his 
neck, and silk-topped boots, 

The man was rather handsome, but a ‘close examination 
of his face detected cruelty, avarice and sensuality, 

Aston had watched him but a few seconds when he 
turned his black eyes suddenly and returned his glance, 

The detective pretended to be amused by the frolic go- 
ing on. 

He glanced away from the big ruffian, and sat down 
upon a table. 

** What is this man?’ he said, in an aside to Sands, 

“T know nothing about him,” answered the latter, who 
turned white as he saw the Dago watching them. ‘ it you 
want to keep your skin from being cut into whip-lashes be 
quiet till they go.” 
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But the desperado seemed to have discovered that he was 
the subject of the whispered words. 

He stepped up to them, 

we Why don't yen come and drink?” he said in broken En- 
glish. ‘‘ You t’ink too good to drink wid Italia man? 

‘“‘T guess not,” cried Sands, with a startled quickness. 
‘‘ We—we thought you were a party by yourselves. 

He started toward the bar. . 

The Italian had not looked at him, and now he stood 
facing the detective. ; 

His words were humble enough; but there was a glitter 
in his eye that the detective did not like. 

The dancers suddenly stopped, the fellow who was play- 
ing slung his mandolin under his arm, and they gathered 
around the two men in a ring, while the women gathered 
near the door, chattering in theirowntongue. _— ; 

Jimmy, the ‘‘Man Eater” got his club in readiness, his 
barkeepers took an exhilarating drink; a savage row seem- 
ed certain to be precipitated by the next move made by the 
big Dago. ; 

The stranger seemed unconscious or careless of his dan- 

er. 
; He glanced around upon the ring of scowling faces by 
which he was surrounded; their bodies were crouched as 
though ready to spring upon him, while their eyes gleamed 
with drunken fury. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DISCOVERY. 
THE regular lodgers at the inn were few, but a chamber 


at the far end of the building, where windows overlooked 


the tumbled down shanties and rotting sheds by which the 
hostelry was encompassed, had been occupied for several 
days by a sick man. 

The man was not known to the ruffians who frequented 
the house, and he was very reticent in regard to his in- 
juries, which confined him to his room if not to his bed. 

The chamber adjoining was occupied by a man who had 
come to the house that afternoon. 

This individual pretended to be a brakeman, he had no 
baggage, avoided observation as much as possible, and it 
was surmised that he was in hiding for some cause or 
other. 

This was a peculiarity that attracted no attention from 
the inmates of the Mechanic’s House of Rest. . 

This last comer seemed very timid, and probably he was 
not an old offender. 

He had made particular inquiries as to the occupiers of 
the chambers, but when told that his neighbor upon one 
side was a blind organ-grinder, while the other kept his 
bed, he seemed favorably impressed. 

He probably thought the blind man was a safe neighbor, 
as he said nothing about him, but was curious about the 
wounded man. — 

He had retired to his room long before the detective ar- 
rived, but did not go to bed, 

Instead he extinguished the light, and moving a chair 
softly to the dvor, seated himself ‘in the dark. 

He seemed to be listening to all the noises in the house. 
‘ a footsteps sounded upon the uncarpeted floor in the 

allway. 

He heard the blind man’s staff as he groped along to his 
door; but he was soon in bed and quiet. 

His neighbor upon the left was still awake. 

In a short time the watcher became so skillful that he 
could hear the least noise he made, and he busied himself 
in imagining causes for the sounds he heard. 

Now his chair—for he is not in bed—moves quickly; he 
sighs or groans with impatience or pain, then he tries to 
hum a cheerful air, or to whistle softly to himself, stopping 
always at any slight sound he hears, | 

Then there is a long period during which the wounded 
man does not move. m, 

He, too, seems to be on the watch and in fear. 4 

Thus the hours drag along, until at last the sick lodger 
leaves his chair. 

As he crosses the floor the listener’s attention redoubles. 

The man walks well enough; his wound or indisposition 
is not serious, there is a halt in his gait to be sure and he 
favors his right leg, as the listener can discover; but he 
could walk down-stairs if he chose. ) 

He lights a lamp and prepares for bed, but sleep does 
not come to him. 

He rolls from side to side in weariness, and groans that 
come from other than bodily pains are forced from his lips. 

Suddenly, after a long silence, when the listener has 
lapsed into momentary slumber in his chair, the man starts 
up in affright and shrieks himself awake. 
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He. seems to sleep again after a time, and then the 


watcher softly unlocks his door and slips out into the cor- 


‘ 


ridor, 

There is a light burning dimly, which discovers the face 
of Joe Tyler. 

The track-walker is dressed in a greasy suit of clothes 
and a cap, and his face, hands and neck are begrimed with 
coal-dust and car-oil. é 

He has sacrified his mustache to his disguise; but even 
with this, his honest face fails of concealment. , 

As he steps into the passage, the sound of music, ac- 
companied by cries, laughter, and shuffle of feet, strike 
upon his ear. i Tare 

The party of Italians in the barroom are just beginning 
their racketing, and after listening to them for a moment, 
Joe drew back. . 

He extinguished the light in the corridor, and crept 
along stealthily until he had reached the door of his neigh- 
bor. : 

A very faint light found its way through the keyhole and 
under the door. 

Joe bent his head and listened for several minutes. 

He could hear the occupant’s regular and heavy respira- 
tion, 

He slept. 

Cautiously, with infinite painstaking, Joe introduced a 
key into the lock. 

It fits—probably having been prepared beforehand—and 
he noiselessly unlocks the door. 

There is still a bolt upon the inside, but he turns the 
knob and leans his weight against the door. 


The screws holding the bolt must have been loosened, . 


for, with a little pressure, the door opens, while one end of 
the fastenings falls to the floor. 

Slight as the noise is, Joe’s heart bounds in his breast. 

He scarcely breathes as he listens to learn if the noise 
has aroused the sleeper. 

No, he continues to breathe regularly, and our friend 
soon opens a passage wide enough to admit his body, and 
steps in cautiously. Md 

The light is turned down low, and throws only the mer- 
est ray upon the bed and the sleeper lying therein. 

His arms are thrown out upon the coverlid, in such a 
way that his face is hidden. 

Joe Tyler stands near the door, scarcely daring to breathe, 
and trying to familiarize himself with the appointments of 
the room. . 

He realizes that he is treading a perilous path, and 
wishes to take every precaution. 

Stealing forward step by step, with his hand outstretched, 
Joe draws near the bed. 

; ae sleeper’s clothes lie upon a chair at the head of his 
ed. ; 

There is something in the pocket hanging close within 
his reach, which the interloper guesses to be a revolver. 

He must possess himself of this. 

With his eyes keeping a close watch upon the uncon- 
scious man, Joe draws the chair back inch by inch. 

It is a pistol in the pocket, and as Joe transfers it to his 
own, a sigh of relief passes his lips. 

Hitherto he has not seen the sleeper’s face which is con- 
cealed by his arms and lies in the shadow. 

_ Tyler goes up to the bed softly, but with less care wheth- 
er he awakens the sleeping man or not. 

He leans over the bed to peer upon his face. 

A moment and then he draws back. 

Joe’s face expresses satisfaction. — 

He casts a look toward the door which he had not dared 
to close, and his eyes coming back to the bed rest upon the 
lamp upon the table. 

He turns up the wick until it throws a good light about 
the room. 

The man in the bed is not roused by this, or any noise 
Joe has made. ; 

He. is sleeping soundly, having become wearied by rest- 
lessness during the earlier part of the night. 

After watching him sadly for a moment, Joe suddenly 
exclaims: 

‘*Tom Gray!” 

The man instantly awoke, : 

With starting hair, haggard countenance, a hunted, ter- 
rified look in his blood-shot eyes, and a fearful oath upon 
his quivering lips, he leaped up in his bed. ; 

Changed strangely as he had been by the few brief days 
of anxiety and pain, the face was still Tom Gray’s, 

He seemed to be upon his guard too fully to be shaken 
by sleep or surprise. 

His first movement was for his pistol. 

So desperately resolute was the fellow in his rage that 





there is no doubt but that the interloper would have fallen 
but for his lucky discovery, of the pistol. . 

Finding that it had been removed, Gray had time to re- 
cover from his first spasm of brutish terror. 

He tried to force a smile to his quivering lips as he turned 
to look.at Joe. 

He stared at him for several minutes with increasing 
alarm, and at last, without uttering a word, sunk back 
upon the edge of the bed and hid his face in his hands. 





CHAPTER IX. 
TOM GRAY’S ESCAPE. 
Dick ASTON felt that bis situation was serious. 
He dared not move so as to place the ruffians in front, as 
such an act would doubtless precipitate the violence with 
which they were ready to fall upon him at the slightest sig- 


nal from their leader. 


The latter held the desperadoes in check while he delib- 
erately studied the detective. ; 

Aston said nothing, but submitted 
as good a grace as possible. 

The bravo.seemecd keen and suspicious. 

After a moment he seemed to address some question (in 
Italian) to his ruffians, who all took a good look at the de- 
tective. ; 

He saw that his presence in the house was looked upon 
with suspicion. 


to the scrutiny with 


It was quite possible that some of the ruffians might 


have seen him before,.and would recognize him in spite of 
his disguise. % 

The big dago had in reality seen at his first scrutiny that 
the man before him was disguised. ; 
This had.excited his alarm. x ‘ 

There was a good deal of jabbering for a few minutes, 
but the leader had made a movement to draw back, and 
Aston began to breathe easier, thinking his danger over, 
when a fresh cause for anxiety arose. 

Sands, when first he saw that the detective had attracted 
attention, had slipped aside. 

Curiosity had detained him in the room, and he had hid- 
den himself behind the refrigerator, which stood near a 
door leading into the hallway. f 

As he stood there, peering out upon the group, one of 
the rascals chanced to see him. 

He started in his direction, and Sands, becoming fright- 
ened, made a break for the door. , 

He was seized, howling like a dog pinched in a door, and 
dragged back. ' ; 1 iN 

Several of the ruffians recognized Sands, who had been 
hanging around the place for several weeks, and the big 
bravo seemed to have some reason for distrusting him, for 
his expression became savage once more. ete 

‘¢ What was you hiding there for?” he demanded. 

Sands did not answer, but one of the ruffians replied for 
him. . 

‘¢T saw ’em whispering; he’s a squealer.” 

‘¢ Give it to the squealer!” 

These and various other cries arose; the women rushed 
shrieking into the street. 

Some one struck Sands and he fell under the table, 
where he received several sound kicks. 

Others turned their attention to Aston, who had got his 
back against the wall. . 

‘‘Let the fellow alone, will you!” he yelled seeing that 
Sand’s situation was serious. 

Two or three ugly looking knives were already out, they 
were on the point of leaping upon the detective and he 
drew his pistol, firing the first shot into the air. 

The confusion that followed is indescribable. 


Yells, curses, screams of pain, the sharp report of revolvy- - 


ers, and the sickening crashof the clubs wielded by the pro- — 


prietor and his bartenders made a most hideous racket. 

‘Get out of this, you vags, get out!” shouted the savage 
innkeeper, who was in his element, striking a blow at 
every head in reach. 

The ruffians seemed bent upon cutting down the detect- 
ive, however, and but for assistance would have done so. 

As it was they were driven toward the street door, rein- 
forcement came from the upper part of the building, and 
the last man was finally thrown out. ; 

The door was closed and locked. 

An instant later there was a crash of breaking glass, fol- 
lowed by a sharp report. 

A bullet sped past Aston’s head so dangerously close 
that he threw up his hands thinking that he was shot. . 

‘*That’s big Tony!” exclaimed the proprietor. ‘Get out 
of sight.” 

He hustled the detective into a rear room. 
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When the street door was opened a moment later there 
was no one in sight, the desperadoes having run away after 
the last shot. 

It was noticed that their leader, Tony or Antoine Perez, 
had not taken an active part in the fight; but the pro- 
prietor swore that he had fired the treacherous shot at 
Aston. 

None of those who remained in the saloon had been 
seriously hurt. 

A slash from a knife or a few bruises were the worst. 

Sands even had escaped any deep injury, and he now 
slunk after the detective into the rear room, where the 
proprietor was magnifying his part in the fight. 

Another of the combatants, who had eome to their 
assistance while the row was in progress, made his way to 
the room. 

It was Joe Tyler. 

Aston gave a start as he Jooked at him, and told the inn- 
Keeper that he would go to his room. 

He was shown upstairs, getting a chance to tell Joe, 
privately, to follow him up. 

His rapsoon fell upon the door. 

Aston began to question him, being surprised to find he 
had left Robbinsville, and much more that he had chanced 
upon the place where they now were. ~ 

‘*It’s too long a story to tell now,” Joe replied excitedly. 
**Tve found Tom Gray.” 

‘* No!” the detective almost shouted. 

ae Yes.” 

** Where is he?” 

‘* Here.” 

‘In this house” “ 

** Yes, sir.” 

_ “Thad an intimation that he had been here, but I didn’t 
dare expect that he would be still in the house. You have 
seen him?” 

“Yes; and talked with him.” 

“The devil!” cried Aston, starting up. 
giving us leg bail.” 

‘* No; he’s dead beat, and has agreed to tell all he knows. 
He was in the wrecking job.” 

“ec Ab p? 

The detective was so overjoyed by his ally’s news that he 
shook him by the hand. 

‘‘] was with him when the scrap commenced,” cried Joe. 
*““] was anxious.to get him away from here to some place 
where there’d be no butchering done, and I was afraid his 
friends might have started the fight; he thought so, too, 


‘““We must go to him at once,” said Aston. ‘He has 
been alone long enough to regret what he has promised.” 

‘“T locked him in!” cried Joe, displaying the key in tri- 
umph. ‘‘But we must do the best we can for him.” 

“Yes, yes; he’ll be allowed to give evidence against his 


‘He will be 


_ so I broke off and went down to see what it was,” 


pals. Get to his room secretly, if you can; you know the 
way?” 
“Oh, yes. I’ve been in the house all day, and have taken 


pains to learn the lay of the place. I found out Tom was 
here before I started, and if I'd known where to have found 
you I'd have warned you of it.” 

They had reached the door of Gray’s room by this time, 

and Dick made no reply. 

Joe unlocked the door and stepped in. 

The room was dark. 

Recollecting that the light had been burning when he 

left, Tyler had become alarmed. 

“Tom!” he exclaimed. 

There was no reply. 

It took what seemed to be a tedious time to strike a 

match, and get it to burn up. 

Then the two felt some relief. 

The figure of a man lay across the bed. 

The light was too faint for them to examine closely the 
details, but the attitude seemed natural enough in a man 
" who had been detected in such frightful crimes. 

Good-natured Joe tried to encourage the wretch by cheer- 

ful talk, as he lighted the lainp. 

Then they perceived that there was a great clot of blood 

upon the man’s breast, more blood upon the coverlid and 
the knife, that lay as though it had fallen from his relaxing 


grasp. 

They rushed forward together. 

The man was dead. 

His face was ghastly, and terrible to look upon, so deeply 
were the passions of remorse, horror and despair stamped 
u t. 

The dead, fixed eyes seemed to look up into their own 
with a gloomy curse, and the men drew back shudder- 
in . 
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For a moment they gazed into each other’s face in stupe- 
faction. , 

Their confidence had been so great that now the disap- 
pointment, with its accompanying horror, struck them 
dumb. 

‘““ What a misfortune!” exclaimed Aston, rousing himself 
at last. 

‘‘ What shall we do?’ cried Joe, looking from the corpse 
to the door. 

‘‘Look into this matter first, and afterward inform the 
authorities.” ‘ 

Cautioning his companion to disturb nothing, Dick began 
a close scrutiny of the room. 

The body lay squarely upon its back, and the blood had 
flowed down upon his shirt and pantaloons, 

There was a good deal of blood upon the coverlid, and 
not all in one place. 

Upon the left side of his shirt there were imprints of 
bloody fingers. 

As well as he could judge, without moving the body, 
Dick concluded that the finger-prints were not those of the 
dead man. 

The stains were above the clot of blood about the wound; 
they pictured a man’s right hand, and it appeared to Dick 
that they might have been made by an assassin in throwing 
Gray upon the bed after he had stabbed him. 

There were no signs of a struggle in the room; but the 
dead right hand was perfectly free from blood, although 
the left was bloody. 

‘¢ He killed himself, don’t you think?’ whispered Joe. 

‘*No; I think he was killed.” 

‘¢ What makes you think so?” 

Dick did not answer. 

He was examining the door. 

‘*‘ How did the socket of the bolt come to be off?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Do you know?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I got at the door early in the evening while 
Gray was down-stairs for a moment, and loosened the 
screws. My key fitted the lock, and all I had to do was to 
unlock the door and push.” 5 

‘* Why didn’t you have Gray arrested?’ Aston could not 
help exclaiming. *‘You should not have waited a minute 
after you had located him. 

‘“* You see,” said Joe, ‘‘I wasn’t sure he was the man 
until I came into his room and had a good look at him. 
Besides that, his sister gave me information that led me 
here, under an oath, which I would not break, that I would 
manage the matter so that he would be forced into a con- 
fession that might save him. They believe that he was 
drawn into the crime by men who had influence over him, 
and they wish to reclaim him.” 

‘What happened when you discovered yourself to him?” 

‘* At first he would have resisted, but he had a bullet in 
his leg and was in such low spirits that he gave up.” 

‘‘Did he acknowledge that he helped to wreck the 
train?” | 

‘‘ Yes; and it was he who saved my life.” 

‘¢ What did he tell you?” 

‘*Nothing much about the wreck. But, oh! he accused 
himself terrible. He wept, and was almost beside himself. 
It was a pitiful sight.” 

‘* Yet he must have said something about the crime.” 

‘*Very little. Before I had fairly got him calm enough 
to promise to accompany me to you and tell all he knew, 
the row began down-stairs.” 

os esy” ‘ 

‘‘T went out and locked the door.” 

‘*Was he quiet when you left him?” 

oe Yes.” 

‘* And seemed firm in his resolve to confess?” 

‘‘Yes, he said he had not passed a minute without 
agony of mind since he left his home, and that he was glad 
that it was over.” 

‘* He said nothing about taking his own life?” s 

‘¢ No; on the contrary he told me that he felt better than 
he had before I came, and that he hoped to be able to show 
that he was not such an inhuman devil as he appeared. 
He told me that when he went out with the train-wreckers 
he did not realize what a horrible deed it would be. They 
made him believe that the train could be stopped on the 
side track without sacrificing any lives, and that they 
would get a large sum from rich people and the wealthy 
express company, ‘Tom’s head had been turned, and he 
thought he had a moral right to take from the rich for the 
benefit of the poor.” 

‘“‘He has met his deserts,” said Dick; ‘I only wish I’d 
got hold of him alive, He’d be safe behind the bars now 
or I would be lying dead in his place. 

‘* What we have to do now is to notify the authorities. 
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You must carry a note to the nearest police station, and I 
will remain on guard in your room,” i } 
He wrote a few lines with a pencil and dispatched his 


ally. 

Locking the door upon the corpse, Dick retired to Joe’s 
room and seated himself upon the chair his follower had 
occupied earlier in the evening to await his return. 

The promising lead, which he had followed so sedulously 
and with such confidence, had played out. 

‘Tt would be worth ten thousand dollars in cash to me 
if I could breathe life into that dead body,” he muttered 
discontentedly. ‘‘If Joe had only been a day later in his 
coming. But I hadn’t the heart to reproach the poor 
devil. He acted faithfully and to the best of his judg- 
ment,” 


os 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


THE detective’s senses were wide awake for anything 
that might turn up. 

He had been in his position a quarter of an hour, how- 
ever, before anything occurred to disturb him. 

The house was very quiet, and as it was near morning 
the usual hangers-on had left the place or gone to bed. 

Dick was speculating upon the unfortunate accident that 
had blocked his way, and upon the chances of picking up 
a clew in another direction, when a slight noise in the di- 
rection of the single window which the room had caused 
him to look quickly around. 

He had lighted a lamp which stood upon a stand in front 
of him and near the door. 

The window was near the foot of the bed, there were no 
curtains or blinds, and the late moon threw its pale light 
into the room, 

As he looked around the detective saw something that 
startled him, and for a moment his blood turned cold. 

There, at the window, was a head, with a tangled mass 
of black hair, yellowish, shrunken skin, protruding chin, 
thin nose and eyes that (to the detective’s startled sense) 
seemed to:burn like coals of fire. 

This horrible object ended in a scraggy neck, and as it 
moved to and fro seemed supported by—nothing. 

For an instant Dick seemed too startled to move. 

Then he bounded to his feet. 

The face instantly vanished. 

He reached the window with a single bound; but a mo- 
ment elapsed before he could free the catch and throw 
open the sash. ‘ 

He thrust out his head and looked all about. 

There was no living creature in sight; but below the win- 
dow was a shed, detached from the house, and this had 
doubtless furnished means for the weird-looking head to 
reach the window. 

Standing out of view he peered out. 

After amoment a figure appeared around the end of the 
shed, and flitted out of view again. 

He was thin, humped-backed, and evidently of ad- 
vanced years. , 

Aston could not see the face of the skulker, but the hob- 
goblin features ‘that had startled him were a fitting ac- 
Hea aa to the shrunken shoulders and withered 

imbs. 


‘‘ What could be his motive for peering into this room?” 
muttered Dick uneasily. ‘‘Such a pitiless creature could 
not have killed Gray; but the villains may know who oc- 
cupied this room, and have dispatched him as a spy. G 

‘‘T must remember to examine the window in the next 
room, the murderer may have entered by way of the shed; 
but it is strange that Gray should not have struggled; per- 
haps the murderer was one of his accomplices, who pre- 
tended friendship, until the wretched man was off his 
guard, and then stabbed him to the heart. 

Dick had no leisure to speculate further on the mysteri- 
ous affair at that time. 

Heavy footsteps coming hastily toward the room an- 
nounced the arrival of the police. 

The detective unlocked the door and met two policemen 
(for the bad character of the roadhouse was well known 
and dreaded), with a surgeon and Joe Tyler, 

One or two hangers-on about the house were at a little 
distance, holding themselves in readiness to slip out of 
sight at the first notice of danger. 

Aston produced the key, the door of the room where the 
dead man lay was unlocked, and they all went in. 

‘‘This man seems to think there might be some life in 
him,” said the surgeon, after a glance at the body. ‘He's 
dead enough.” 


| was sent back to resume his work. 
Perez did not reappear upon the street until darkness. 


‘‘ Yes,” the detective assented. ‘‘But do you think he 
could have run the knife into himself in that way?” 

‘‘ Why, there appears to have been no rae: How- 
ever, it looks suspicious. I could decide better after 
making an examination—that can be done later.” 

Dick was at the window, and he called to the others to 
witness that the catch was open. 

ee raised the window and directed their attention to the 
shed. 

They were not to remove the body, and Dick did not at- 
tempt to search the clothes Gray had worn. 

Leaving a policeman on guard they went down to the 
patrol-wagon, and left the roadhouse, much to the relief 
of its denizens, who feared that a raid was intended. 

Upon the morning after the tragic death of Tom Gray, 
Detective Aston ordered Dave Sands to seek out Perez, and 
commence a watch upon his movements, $ 

He was reasonably certain that the band had some con- 
nection with the train-wreckers. 

His premature arrest, however, might destroy all chances. 
of tracing the remaining scoundrels, and the detective 
thought it policy to get evidence before he put them more 
fully upon their guard. 

Young Sands knew Perez well. 

He had been in some sort protected by the ruffian’s wife 
when an orphan street urchin, and, although Tony, him- 
self, had taken a dislike to him, he knew his place of abode 
and frequently saw his wife. 

Sands did not exactly relish the orders he received. © 

He knew the rage of Perez if it fell upon himself would 
be deadly. 

Accordingly he determined to take his measures and 
venture no farther than he could with safety. 

He changed the clothes of which he was so vain for ap- 
parel of much more modest description, and applying a 
liberal coat of grime to face and hands, slunk off to take 
up his task, 

Perez had rooms over a store on Clarke Street. 

It was well along toward noon when Sands arrived in the 
vicinity; but seeing the curtains still shrouded the windows, 
which he knew belonged to the bravo’s sleeping-room, he 
concluded that he was yet in bed. 


For the rest of the day Sands kept a close watch upon. ' 


Perez; but without learning anything of consequence. 

The ruffian came out upon the street soon after noon, 
and sauntered around to his usual resorts; namely, the 
saloons in the vicinity. 

He had exchanged the garments, which had given him 
the air of a bravo, for a more civilized dress, and seemed to 
have nothing more weighty upon his mind than to pass. 
away the time. i 

Sands saw him once more back to his home, and, leaving 
him as he supposed at his supper, went to make his report. 
to the detective. 


He was in hopes that he would be relieved from his un- _ 


pleasant duty; but Aston knew the necessity of gaining a 
knowledge of the ruffian’s haunts and intimates, and Sands. 


was closing in. 


The spy was loitering about the entrance of a music hall 


nearly opposite his lodgings, and he quickly had his eye 
upon him. . 


For a moment Perez stood in the doorway, and from the © 


sharp glance he threw about in every direction, the spy 
guessed that he wished to learn if his motions were 
watched. : 

There were too many persons about for Sands to have 
any fear of discovery; but he shrunk behind another youth, 
as though fearing, even at that distance, the resentment. 
of the bravo. . 

Perez stepped into the street after a moment, and 
lounged away, smoking a cigar. 

The spy upon the opposite side of the street kept a little 
behind him, but watched his motions closely. 

He soon discovered, through all the ruffian’s assumed 
ease, that he had an eye out, as it were, for a possible spy 
upon his trail. . , : 

As shrewd as he was, however, Sands had the advantage, 

He was small, slight, and agile in his motions. 

The brayo’s very size made him a conspicuous object, 
and the shadow could, upon occasion, drop some distance 
behind without risk of losing sight of him in the crowd. 

In this manner they went on for a long time. 

Perez appeared to be in no haste to reach his destination. 

He entered a number of saloons, lounged about various 
objects of interest along his route, and succeeded in tiring 
the spy completely, before he himself gave any indication. 
that he was approaching the point where the business: 
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- the building, and as he seated himself upon the 
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oe 
which had’ called him out, whatever it was, was about to 
be transacted. 

They were nearing a cafeon Wabash Avenue, which was 
becoming famous for its cooking and liquors, and the lib- 
erty allowed to its patrons. 

he place occupied the lower floor of a new five-storied 
building, which was brilliantly lighted. 

The upper part of the building was a hotel, under the 
management of the proprietors of the saloon. 

The entrance to the apartments above was through the 


e. 

There was a gay throng passing in and out. 

The cable-cars from up-town stopped regularly at the 
door, and the number of cabs in the vicinity told that the 
place was crowded. 

Sands saw that the bravo had his eye upon the red and 
blue lights over the entrance long before he reached the 
place, and guessed it to be his destination. 

He watched him enter, and, after waiting some time, was 
about to follow when the ruffian reappeared. 

He crossed the street, and came directly toward the spot 
where Sands was standing. 

This was in a building in progress of erection, directly 
opposite the cafe. 

It was open, with lumber, brick and tools scattered about 
as the workmen had left it. 

The spy’s heart sunk as he saw the bravo approaching, 
for he thought he had been seen. 

In his terror he shrunk back from the street, to cower 
down bebind a pile of flooring. 

Perez stopped however as soon ashe had stepped into 

ile be- 
hind which the spy was concealed, the latter texlied that 
he, too, was on the watch for some one. 

Nearly an hour passed, and their relative positions did 
not change. 

Sands dared not make the slightest move, for fear of at- 
tracting the attention of his dangerous neighbor. 

_ But the bravo was not so quiet. 

He vented his impatience in curses and ejaculations. 

Suddenly he started up. 

Sands’ curiosity overcame his fear for an instant, and he 
raised his head above the pile so that he could follow the 
direction of the bravo’s glance. 

Two gayly-dressed women were entering the cafe. 

They disappeared in an instant, and Perez threw himself 
down again upon his seat. 

- “The d—l take her!” he growled, ‘‘I knew she couldn't 
stay away. If Jack fails to tell her, Pll wring his neck!’ 
_ Apparently ‘‘Jack” was true to his trust. 

In a very short time one of the women appeared’ at the 
door of the cafe. — 

She crossed the street and came up to the place where 
Perez was waiting. 

The ruffian did not deign to rise from his seat, but he 
made a movement, probably to show that he was there. 

‘*The deuce and all!” was her first exclamation, as she 
came up to him. ‘‘You’re an agreeable fellow, surely. 
Couldn’t you find any way to speak to me without leaving 
a direction with a waiter? You use me as ill as you do 
your wife.” 

‘*Hang my wife!” growled Perez. 

** With all my heart. But what do you want?” 

‘*T wanted to know if you were playing your part as you 
promised. I guessed you would be here without knowing 
at what hour your help might be wanted.” 

**T can’t shut myself up to wait for something that may 
never happen.” 

**Tt must happen, worse luck.” 

** The. vou are in danger?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Why do you not leave while you can?” 

‘‘For many reasons. I may not be suspected, or it may 
pass away. My going would be the signal for a great cry, 
that you know. Besides, my wife is in the way—I can 
neither leave her nor take her in safety.” 

** You are not usually so scrupulous in freeing yourself 
from those who are in your way,” said the woman, after a 

use. 

Her accent more than the words seemed to affect the 
ruffian. 

“Hal” he exclaimed, shrinking from her; ‘‘murder my 
wife?” 

“Murder!” she whispered. 
No—no, take your own course, 
with me that 1 may go.” 

“T want youto hold yourself in readiness. 
gone into your new lodgings?” 

a Yes.” 


‘““Who spoke of murder? 
Tell me what you want 


You have 
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‘* Where are the papers?” 

‘**T have them.” 

‘* Where?” 

‘They are safe,” 

Perez started up with a violent oath. ; 

‘“Would you play me false?” he hissed, seizing the 
woman so violently that she uttered a slight ery of pain. 

‘‘T am truer to youthan you are to yourself,” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Forgive me,” muttered Tony, ‘‘I did not mean to hurt 
you; but what with the jealousy of one woman and the 
tricks of another, I’m nearly maddened.” 

‘‘?’m neither jealous nor tricky,” answered the woman. 
‘‘ Here are the papers.” . 

Perez took them from her hands, and after looking at 
them, would have handed them back. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘keep them. They are damaging goods 
to have about one. ou must have a place to secure 
them?” 

; ‘Yes; but how long it will be secure there is no know- 
ing. , 

66 Why?” 

‘My wife has grown suspicious.” 

The woman broke into a laugh, which had the effect of 
provoking the ruffian into a volley of imprecations against 
his wife. 

Soon afterward the couple parted. 

They went out upon the street together, and the spy 
heard Perez promise to visit her the next night. 

He watched the woman back into the cafe. 

When he stole out upon the street the ruffian had disap- 
peared, and Sands hastened away to communicate with his 
principal. 


my | CHAPTER XI. 
THE ASSIGNATION. 


‘*T KNOW what I’m talking about, you may be sure,” said 
the youth, swinging his foot and looking out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘ Besides, she told me that it was in safe keeping— 
safe keeping, mind you.” 

The speaker sat in the window on the second floor of a 
building on lower Clarke Street. 

He was constant in his attention to the passers-by in the 
street below, and though he would glance around occa- 
sionally at the woman who reclined lazily in a chair near 


| the next window, he always returned to the prospect with 


fresh interest. 

The young man was Dave Sands. 

He looked.a little cleaner and better fed than when he 
first appeared in these pages, but he had the same pert curl 
of the lip and crafty glance of the eye. 

His companion was a handsome, dark-haired woman, full- 
bodied and indolent. 

She reclined in her cushioned chair, with eyes half- 
closed, playing fitfully with a great cat, who sat grandly 
upon a chair beside her. 

‘*T can’t see why you should be so eager about it,” she 
said, slowly. 

‘‘Me eager!” cried Sands, turning to glance at her. 
‘*?’m not so eager as you think. I'd like to have the 
papers, though.” 

The woman laughed lazily. 

‘‘You’d like to make me believe you’re rather careless 
about it, eh? Oh! but I can see what your game is.” 

The youth looked persistently out of the window. 

‘‘T think there might be something in it for me,” he 
said. ‘‘Of course I’m looking out for myself these days.” 

‘If I thought you’d torture her until she poisoned her- 
self, jumped into the lake or something like that, l’d let 
you have ’em—that is, ’d give you a pointer where you 
might find them. But you’d be sure to give ’em up to her 
for a little money.” 

‘*She’d have to come down pretty heavy, I can tell you,” 
answered Sands, in a big tone. ‘‘Come, tell me where 
they are, or hand them over, which is better.” 

‘“‘Hand ’em oie. Mercy, -how you talk!” cried the 
woman, openin er big eyes with an alarm 
“He'd kill us both.” nh ers 

‘‘ Well, tell me where they are and I’ll steal ’em,” Sands 
replied. “1 wouldn’t get you into a mix for anything.” 

‘‘No doubt,” sarcastically. ‘‘What are you looking 
for?” 

‘*’m watching out for Tony, 
water pipe than meet him.” 

‘He'd wring your neck if he caught you here. He killed 
a man for my sake,” 

‘“That’s no argument of his love for you. He’d stick his 
knife in a man for a quarter, and you know it. Bahlta 


['d rather slide down the 
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handsome woman like you let herself be trod under foot. 
Where does he spend his money? Who gets the fine 


clothes, and pleasure trips, and junkets, and flattery? Not | 


you.” 

Sands seemed highly indignant. 

The woman sat upon her chair, while her eyes snapped 
revengefully. 

The young man, who kept his eyes fixed upon the street, 
went on. 

‘‘Don’t he hate me because he knows you were kind to 
me when I was a kid, and that I like you in consequence 
and remember the ill-usage I got from him? I guess he 
does, 
nesday—him standing by all the time? I guess I’m aware 
of it.” Don’t I know the woman he took to St. Louis with 
him? Didn’t I see him with ’er no later ’n las’ night? Say, 
do you happen to know that they registered at the best 
hotel in the town as man and wife, and that the bill for 
three days amounted to a hundred?” 

He turned to see how his tirade was being received, and 
to give force to his remarks, and a swiftly passing gleam 
of joy shot across his face as he saw the woman upon her 
feet. 


She fell into a paroxysm of fury, tearing her hair, rush- 


ing about the room, and shrieking in bad Italian. 

‘* Don’t raise the street, wotever you do,” Sands kept re- 
peating. ‘‘You’ll put the neighbors on—you’ll have a 
peeler up to see if Tony is murderin’ you.” 

‘The villain!” exclaimed the woman, 
from sheer exhaustion; ‘‘I will kill him.” 

‘No, you won’t,” said Sands coolly; ‘‘you can do some- 
thing better than that without getting hung for it.” 

She sat down, and waited for him to go on. 

‘‘ Those papers would send her up for a long stretch,” 
said Sands. 

‘*T will give notice to the police,” she cried. 

‘* What would happen then?” 

The woman’s eyes sunk. 

‘Tony would kill you like enough; anyhow he would 
spend all the money he could scrape together to keep her 
out of prison. You might want bread to eat. You tell me 
where the papers can be reached, I’ll rap him finally. You 
won’t be suspected, and then I’ll make her sweat blood.” 

The woman seemed pleased, but she hesitated. 

Sands watched her stealthily. 

*‘ Will you agree to make her leave the city?” she said in 
an earnest whisper. 

‘“Yes, after Pve made her put up well, I must have 
something, for—for it’ll be a risky job.” 

‘* Swear it.” 

‘**T swear.” 

‘Then I will tell you where they are. What is it?” 

Sands had been looking out of the window, and he now 
leaped to his feet with looks of alarm. 

‘I must get out of this,” he cried, starting for the door. 
* Will you meet me on Michigan Avenue to-night?” 

Padaean,” 

‘¢ You can. 

ce Yes,” 

‘“ Walk from Peck’s Court to Monroe on the right-hand 
side,” he said hastily. ‘‘ Between eight and nine I will 
meet you.” 

ce Yes.” 

‘You will come?” 

6c Yes.” 

, Sands shot out of the door after warning her to keep 
mum, 

He lost no time in getting down to the street. 


growing calmer 


Will you do so?” 


Five minutes later Antoine Perez came up from the op-. 


posite direction and entered the same hallway. 


Sands was well out of reach, however, and had left no | 


traces of his visit. 

At the corner above he was met by a coarsely-dressed 
man wearing a black patch over one eye. 

This was Dick Aston, the detective. 

Neither man stopped, but a single sentence uttered by 
Sands seemed loaded with worlds of meaning: 

‘We've got a cinch!” 

He went on upon his way, and crossing to the opposite 
side of the street, the detective, after waiting a few min- 
utes, wandered off in the same direction. 

Detective Aston and his associates had become possessed 
of information which led them to believe that the originator 
and leader in the murderous attack upon the ©, 0. & L. 
Express was Antoine Perez. 

Every movement of the man was being watched by ex- 
perienced detectives, 

The spoils obtained by the train-wreckers were over two 
hundred thousand dollars in gold and notes. 


Didn’t his gang nearly murder me last week Wed- 





> 

They had looted the mail. car of unknown sums con- 
tained in registered letters. ys 

The unfortunate passengers had also been plundered. 

The plunder had 
tectives wished to lay their hands on it. 

Consequently Dick Aston had many rivals, but at pres- 
ent he thought himself ahead of all competitors. 

What had been accomplished since the death of Tom 
ay in the Scuth Chicago roadhouse may be briefly de- 
tailed. : 

The position of the body, and the form of the wound, 
oe it clear that the man could not have taken his own 
life: ? 

He had been stabbed by some unknown party, who had 
doubtlessly got into his room by way of the window. 

As Gray was known to have been awake at the time, the 
assassin must have been known to him. 


The window could not have been raised from the out- — 


side without his knowledge, and it would be next to im- 
possible for a man to climb from the shed to the window 
without help. 

It was generally believed that Tom Gray had assisted a. 
supposed friend to enter, and that he had afterward been 
stabbed by him. : 

To wind up Tom Gray’s connection with the case, it 
should be stated that no scrap of evidence was found upon 
the clothes he had worn, and only a small sum of money. 

The,man’s watch had been stolen by Sands, who, know- 
ing that Gray was hiding from the police, had promptly 
pawned it, with the result already made known. 7 

Efforts were made to find the strange individual, who 
had startled Aston by looking in at the window as he sat. 
upon guard. : 

This was a matter of little difficulty. 

The man was a half-witted fruit peddler. 

He was arrested and quietly lodged in jail, where at- 
tempts were made to pump some clew out of him, 

His story was strange enough. : 

He claimed that one of the Italians concerned in the row 
had set him to watch the window of Gray's room immedi- 
ately after the row in the bar. 

The man did not seem equally simple on all subjects, 
and seeing the light removed from the room he had been 
set to watch, and taken into the one adjoining, he had 
climbed upon the shed to investigate. 

This was his story, but it had its weak points. 

When Joe Tyler left Gray, and locked him in his room, 
the light was burning, . 

Joe had only expected to go to the head of the stairs, 
and return immediately to his prisoner; but he did not re- 
turn until twenty minutes later. 3 % 

Then the light was out and Gray was dead. 

When the detective and Tyler had quitted the room after 
the discovery of the deed, the light had been left burning, 
and was found so when the officers entered the room. 

It will be seen from this that there was a light in both 
rooms at the time the peddler had appeared at the window, 
and, in short, that he had lied. ; 

He stuck to his story persistently, however, and remained 
in durance. RCO ; 

Dick Aston was convinced that one of the gang of Ital- 
ians who had assaulted him had taken advantage of the 
confusion in the house to enter Gray’s room and assassinate 
him, : . 
He had wished to learn whether the murder was discovered 
at once, as the fact of the detectives going to Gray’s room 
would show that they were in correspondence with the 
poor wretch. 

The peddler had been 
above result. 

This confirmed Sands’ idea that Tony Perez was an ac- 
complice of Gray’s. 

Sands was well acquainted with Perez, having been be- 
friended, as we have already said, by his wife when a poor 
waif about the streets. 

The Italian had played Fagin to his Oliver, at that period, 
but lately there had been some disagreement between 
them. 

He had caught Perez and Gray in consultation near the 
inn the day after the latter’s arrival, and had seen the dago 
give Gray money. 

This was suflicient proof that they had been ecting in 


put upon the watch, with the 


concert; Sands was himself convinced that Tony Perez had 


put up the train robbery: he was eager for a share in the 
rewards offered, and made a most effective ally. 

The above accounts for his knowledge of Perez. 

The man’s wife was extremely jealous, and pretendin rto 
her that Perez was enamoured of another woman, and that 
he (Sands) knew of certain papers held by Tony, which re- 


not yet been disposed of, and the de- 
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lated to this woman, he had little by little sifted out of her 
that her husband had a supposed treasure in hiding, 

This had required some days to bring about (nearly a 
week had elapsed since the killing of Tom Gray), but the 
ae mea detailed in the former chapter was the final 
result. 

_ Sands and the detective certainly had reasons for feeling 
jubilant. 

Still there was no certainty that because the dago had 
some secret treasure that this was the plunder of the 
wrecked train; but they were determined to learn the truth, 
at all ventures. 

Dick Aston and his emissary met in the latter’s lodgings 


little more than a stone’s throw from the Italian’s abode. . 


‘*So the woman has come around?” said Dick, dropping 
into a seat. 

_ Sands detailed the conversation. 

*““Tf Tony had stayed away a few minutes longer I would 
have had the thing down pat.” : 
$ When he left his companion, I thought it best to warn 
ou. a 

“Oh, yes, I wouldn’t have him catch me in his place!” 
cried Sands, hastily. ‘‘It wouldn’t be healthy.” 

** Will the woman keep her appointment?” 

‘*T’'m pretty sure she will.” 

“She threw out no hint as to where the stuff is hid?” 

“cs Nope.” f 

‘‘ We cannot plan anything, then, until after you talk 
with he® I wish I could meet her in your place.” / 

‘‘T wish you could,” answered Sands. ‘I’m in mortal 
fear of the blamed dago.’ 

The detective smiled at the other’s trepidation. 

“‘He’d kill me like a rat,” whined Sands. 

Aston began to talk about the reward in prospect, and 
the youth recovered a little courage. 

He was a strange mixture of cupidity and fear. 

It was difficult to say which passion was the strongest, 
‘and both together forced Aston to keep him under con- 
stant watch. 

He could place no confidence in him, not knowing how 
soon his fear or cupidity would betray him. 

The remainder of the day passed without incident. 

As the appointed hour approached Sands uneasiness in- 


_ creased, and the detective was forced to bolster up his 


nerve again. 

He left his lodgings at last, however, and Aston soon 
followed him. 

A few minutes later Dick was lounging upon one of the 
grimy benches in Lake Park. / 

With a short pipe in his mouth, a decayed hat slouched 
over his brows, soiled clothes and vagabondish appearance, 
the detective would have been taken for some foot-weary 


_ tramp. , ’ 


His bench was conveniently near the walk, however, and 
he could scan every passer-by without calling attention to 
himself. 

Sands soon came along at a leisurely pace, and passed 
on out of the detective’s sight. 

Soon afterward he came back upon the opposite side of 
the street. 

The youth continued to patrol the avenue for nearly an 
hour, with some short intervals of rest at the street cor- 
ners, > 
The second party to the appointment did not appear. 

The time set was now passed. 

Aston’s disappointment grew momentarily more chilling. 

A hundred things might have happened to overthrow 
their carefully-laid plans. 

It had grown gloomy over the lake, the wind was rising 
rapidly, whirling the dust across the open space called a 
park into the eyes of the pedestrians. 

There was a storm coming, and unless the woman ap- 
peared soon, she could not be expected. 

Aston was scanning every female form that approached, 
with the eagerness of a lover. 

** Ah! there she is at last.” 

Dick had seen the woman but once before, but he recog- 
nized her figure at once. 7 

** Where is Sands?’ 

The fellow had passed up the street a little ahead of the 
woman, and was not now in sight. 

The woman was walking briskly, and looked neither to 
the right nor left. 

**PD—-] take that fellow!” muttered Dick, under his 
breath. ‘' Will he keep out of the way?’ 

He got up and lJounged off after the woman. 

Sands was watchful, and, greatly to the detective’s re- 
Nef, he saw him cross the avenue and walk on aheadof the 
woman. ; 


They would meet now, and it became the detective’s 
duty to guard them from interruption. ) 

After a time Sands allowed the woman to overtake him, 
gave her his arm, and they went on together more slowly. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HONEST CRACKSMEN, . 


‘‘ You’vE kept me waiting a nice time,” Sands began. 

‘*T couldn’t help it. Tony was loafing around the rooms 
until a few minutes ago. I never knew him to stay in so 
long after supper.” 

‘* Where’s he gone?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘*He didn’t take the box with him?” 

‘*No; mebbe he took out the papers. 
self up with it for a long time.” 

66 Oh !? 

‘*So it’s in the house,” he said to himself. . 

The couple had reached Water Street by this time, down 
which they turned. 

“Dave!” exclaimed the woman, taking her hand from his 
arm, and speaking with passion; ‘‘if you are lying to me, 
I'l] be the death of you.” ) 

It was well that the street was dark. \ 

. Otherwise the young man’s face would have convicted 
im. F 

‘‘ You know what sort of a chap Tony is,” he muttered, 
‘if yow’re going to cut up like this, Pll quit, and let him 
go on till he kills you. He’ll do it yet, mind.” 

‘*He would if he should suspect. I intend to betray 
him. But I can’t stop here, and I’ll tell you. where the 
papers are. You must promise to take nothing else.” 
oF No, I won't,” replied Sands, ready to promise any- 

ing. 

‘‘ He may have money or other things of value in the box 
or something that would get him into trouble. There 
must nothing happen to him,” 

‘No e,” 

‘* Will you do the work alone?” 

‘‘T must have a pal, but he’ll stay outside.” 

‘* You will not bring him into the house?” 

‘“‘T tell you no,” 

2 ae will meddle with nothing but the papers?” 

No. 

‘* Well, you’re familiar with the rooms?” 

6e Yes.” 

‘‘You have shinned up to the back porch many times 
when you were smaller, I suppose you could do it now?” 

‘‘Sure; that’s what I intended to do.” 

‘‘ There is a screen (we don’t close the window) to the 
kitchen, you can cut that.” 

‘“Teach me!” cried Sands, in great disgust. ‘ Where’s 
the boodle; leave me alone for getting in.” 

‘*But I want it to appear that you broke in violently. 
He mustn’t suspect me.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I'll smash things up a little.” 

‘You'll have to pick the lock of the storeroom door.” 

‘*Tt’s there, then?” | 

OY eRl? 

Sands snapped his fingers in delight. 

“ You’re too swift,” said the woman. 
ruin me and yourself.” 

‘* Not much.” 

‘‘ Well, then, the box is near the left hand corner under 
the floor. A box and some other things are piled upon it; 
that’s the way I happened to learn of it, for Tony never 
took me into his confidence; I went in one day for some 
things when he was there (he keeps the key in his pocket 
lately), and saw that he had been dragging things about, 
and that there was a hole in the floor there.” , 

‘‘ But there may be nothing in it.” 

‘¢ Yes, there is,” 

‘‘Yowre sure? I wouldn’t like to take the trouble and 
Bate to find that he had hidden the papers somewhere 
else.” 

‘‘He seemed terribly angry when he saw I had found 
out his secret; but he didn’t- dare show it much, which 
makes me believe what you said about the papers. In 
fact, he said that the valuables belonged to some one else:' 
but that was just an excuse to avoid taking me into his 
confidence. Mebbe he’ll know better next time,” she con- 
cluded spitefully, , 

‘Do you know,” said Sands, ‘‘ how the door to the trap 
is secured?” 

we Nos 

‘“ It may be fastened so I can’t get into it,” 

‘* Perhaps.” / 

‘Or perhaps I can’t find the right place.” 


¥ 


He locked him- 


“Tm afraid youll 


f 
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‘‘T have told you all I know. | 
within ten feet of the place. I’ve often thought I'd like to 
have a peep, but he’s kept the key to the room.” 

‘¢Well,” said Sands, after an interval, ‘‘ whatever noise 
you hear you mustn’t show yourself.” i 

The woman scanned his face as well as she could in the 
dark. i 

She distrusted Sands, but her desire for revenge blinded 
her. 

‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘I won't.” , 

Sands had become thoughtful, and as they neared the 
point where they must part, he walked faster. 

He was anxious to get rid of the woman now that he had 
become acquainted with her secret, and he did not observe 
that her abstracted manner was portentous. 

As they neared the corner of State Street, the young man 
raised the umbrella (for it was now beginning to rain) and 
giving it into her hand, remarked: 

“PIl go back.” 

‘You have asked me nothing about Tony’s movements. 
Suppose he should happen to be at home?” 

“Then we would put off the job until some other night.” 

‘ How would you know?” 

Sands was nonplused, as it were, 
the question. 

“You are playing some trick, Dave,” exclaimed the 
woman, below her breath. “But look out, V’ll watch 
you.” 

‘‘ What?s that?” demanded Sands, who had heard her im- 
perfectly. 

‘‘T said, look out; you'll be running your head into a 
trap.” 

You wouldn’t set one for me, would you?” he cried, ap- 
prehensively. 

‘‘ No, not unless you try to trick me.” 

‘¢f don’t intend it,” muttered Sands. . 

“But how will you know when Tony is away from 
home?” 


He couldn’t tell her that the bravo was under such com- 


1 
: 


plete surveillance that his every movement was watched. 
‘*T am positive he will not be at home to-night,” she said 
after a pause. ‘‘ You can try your luck.” 
Sands watched her until she turned the corner. 
‘‘She’s a good friend of mine,” he muttered, ‘‘and it’s 
tough to have to do her, but business is business, I’m after 
something big.” 
Consoling his conscience and not doubting but that the 
Pen wife was completely deceived, Sands turned upon 
is heel. 


The detective was not far away, having watched the 
couple during the whole time. 

He did not venture to speak to his ally, however, eager 
as he was to learn the result of the long talk. 

It was impossible to guess what witness might be about, 
and Aston took a quick walk to Sands’ lodgings, where it 
had been arranged that they should meet. 

He had not long to wait for the youth. 

Sands came in and at once announced his success. 

The detective had their operation soon planned. 

Sands replied to his inquiries in relation to the arrange- 
ment of the building they were to ‘‘crack,” but he was 
very grave and thoughtful. 

They had still several hours to wait before they could 
start upon their expedition. 

‘“T say,” said Sands, after a long silence. 

Well?” 

‘“‘Can’t you get along without me in this job?” 

The detective had considered this matter, and would 
willingly have dispensed with the questionable assistance 


and had no reply for 


* of the youth. 


He did not know, however, but that Sands might betray 
- his plans, and decided that it was necessary to employ him 

to keep him out of mischief. 

So he said: 

‘Impossible; you know the house.” 

“‘ But I will go along with you, and describe the lay of 
the place so you can’t make a mistake if you tried.” 

‘‘T dare leave nothing to chance.” 

‘You and I will go into the house alone?” 

‘“‘ Certainly; you wouldn’t have me take a police guard, 
would you?’ 

‘‘Yes, I like to have somebody along besides just you. 
Two men can’t handle Tony Perez.” 

‘You've got a magnified idea of the fellow.” 

‘*T know him.” 

‘‘ Well, wecan’t take assistance, anyhow, Joe will keep 
watch outside, and help us off with the plunder, if we get 
any. I’m not willing to take more people in with me, be- 


couldn’t expect police aid.” 

‘That's just it,” muttered Sands, ‘‘Tony would have a 
perfect right to fill us fullof lead if he caught us there.” 

‘‘T suppose he would do that, anyway,” e 

‘¢ And the bobbies are liable to come down on us.” 

‘‘ That,” said the detective, ‘‘is.the only thing I am afraid 
of. We may be discovered by some disinterested person, 
who will ruin our plans effectually while thinking to do 
a commendable action. But we must trust something to 
fortune. Think upon the reward, and keep up your cour- 
age.” 

‘‘Pm not afraid of anything,” retorted Sands. ‘‘ Not, I 
mean, anything—I—you know, I hate to mix myself in a 


job where I might be done up without daring to defend 


myself. If I should kill Tony, I suppose Pd be hung for 
it, just the same as though he was the honestest man in 
town, and we a pair of cracks, who went to loot his house.” 
_ “IT think there’s no danger of your killing anybody,” 
answered the detective, ‘‘and now, I’ll try and catch a little 
sleep, and you’d best do the same.” 


it. 


He had no inclination for sleep, but. he was weary of li 
{ : 


tening to his companion’s fears. 

He realized the danger he was about to encounter. 

Nevertheless he was determined to pursue his plans. 

If he could secure.the plunder of the train, no risks could 
be too great. © 

The detective was not sanguine enough to hope this, but 
he did expect to obtain some clew, | 

He fully believed that Antoine Perez had been concerned 
in the fiendish deed, anda part of his blood-stained gain 
might be concealed in this house. 

Joe Tyler, who had seen the Italian bravo, was persuad- 
ed that he was not the man. 

But as his only reason for this opinion seemed to be that 
the leader of the outlaws was “‘ much taller,” and Tony 
Perez was full six feet in height, there was little weight to 
be given his belief. ¥ 

‘A bigger man than Perez would be luxuriating in some 
museum, not venturing his valuable carcass in so danger- 


ous a pastime as train-robbing,” said Aston, and Joe had © 


no reply to make. 

Soon after midnight Joe appeared, ready to take his 
share in the prospective expedition. at 

He had been notified by Aston of their intentions, and 
directed to inform himself of the ruffian’s whereabouts. 

Joe’s information was not very encouraging. 

The detective engaged in shadowing Tony that evening 
had been set upon by two ruffians and severely beaten. 

During the fracas Perez had slipped out of the way. 

One of the officer’s assailafts had been lodged in jail, 
and as he was very drunk, it was a moot point whether the 
assault had been arranged by Tony for the purpose of get- 
ting pan fellow out of the way, or had been merely a drunk- 
en freak. 


Dave Sands’ courage sunk several Gegrees at this an- _ 


nouncement; but he read the detective’s determination to 


‘go on in his face, and remained silent. 


Soon afterward the three men started toward the scene 
of their proposed operations. 

‘Joe Tyler was given several minutes’ start. sb: 

He carried a few tools necessary for their purpose. — 

The detective and Sands—whom he dared not leave to 
himself—took a more roundabout course. ~— 

They were to rendezyous in an alley in the rear of the 
premises, \ , 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Our party came together in due time in the rear of the 
Italian’s establishment. 

The night was extremely dark, and the rain fell in a 
steady drizzle, driving everything gifted with locomotion 
to shelter. : 

Not aglimmer of light found its way into the muddy, 


There was a bed in the room and he threw himself upon 


He wouldn’t let me get | sides, what we are about to do is very near robbery, and we 


box-lumbered yard, where the three men crouched under 


shelter of a pile of boxes. 

‘Now, Joe,” whispered 
gotten the signal you’re to give in case of danger?” 

‘+ Two short whistles?” 

io Yes.” \ 

“T]] throw in a cat-call or two if you think you might 
not hear me whistle,” retorted Joe facetiously. 

“No danger of that, I believe. Give me the tools. 
Now, Dave.” / 


' 


the detective, ‘‘ you’ve not for- 
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The two crept toward the building, Jeaving Joe sitting on 
the box. 

They reached one of the wooden posts supporting the 
veranda mentioned by Mrs. Perez. 

Sands climbed upon the detective’s shoulders, and from 
that elevation drew himself up on the porch. 

A rope ladder had been provided, and dropping one end 
down to the detective, the latter soon stood beside him. 

Sands crept toward the window through which they in- 
tended to enter, and was soon cutting out the screen. 

ey done, he thrust his head into the opening and lis- 
tened. 

Suddenly he started back upon the detective with such 


_ Violence that he nearly threw him off the porch. 


~ 


. 


**Run for it!” he cried in a terrified whisper. ‘‘They’re 
laying for us; I saw his eyes!” 

e would have scrambled down to the ground had the 
detective not held him. 

Before Aston could fairly recover his balance there came 
an unearthly howl, like a strong-lunged infant tortured by 
an entire cardful of pins, and a great cat sprung through 
the window. 

Sands fell upon his knees, and had not the detective 
clutched his windpipe his screams of fear would have 
overpowered those of the cat. 

‘* There,” said Dick, dragging his companion to his feet 
with no gentle shake, ‘‘the coast is clear. It was only the 
cat 


Sands had no reply to make, and as though to show that 
he had recovered his nerve, he climbed through the window, 
and Aston immediately followed him. Re 
The youth found the door, opened it, crossed the dining- 
room, and stopped before another door. 
‘‘ This is the storeroom,” he whispered. 
The detective inserted a little instrument in the lock, 
and after a few minutes of noiseless work had the door 
opened. f 
_ They both entered, and then Aston unmasked the dark- 
lantern he carried. 
They were in a small, uncarpeted room, so full of broken 
furniture, boxes and old trunks that ‘there was scarcely 
space to move about. 
Odds and ends of every description hung upon the walls 
and littered the floor; nothing seemed to have been dis- 
turbed there for months, and the dust rose in little clouds 
as they moved their feet. . 
‘¢The northeast corner, you said?” whispered Aston. 
His companion nodded. 
_ * Shall we leave the door open?” he whispered. 

‘Yes, it’s all right. Help me with this box. Careful 
now.” 
_ They-soon had a space cleared, and saw that the floor 
had been sawed through, forming a square of some three 
feet. 

There were no appearances of hinges or lock. 

After looking closely for some concealed spring, the de- 
tective concluded that he must break open the trap. 

Inserting a thin wedge, and ordering Sands to stand 
upon the trap that it should make no noise in the rebound, 
Aston worked toward the lock. 

The bravo seemed to have taken great pains to secure 
his strong box. : 

The detective, however, was patient and determined. 

Inch by inch, his wedge advanced toward the lock, and 
the end of the door was proportionably raised. 

He rested at last, panting with his exertion, and the anx- 
iety with which he guarded against making any loud 
noise, , 

He stooped lower to peer into the aperture. 

‘What do you see?” whispered Sands excitedly. 
there—is the gold there?” ; 

“Be quiet,” cautioned Dick. ‘‘There is something 
there; papers, packages, I can’t tell what.” 

He resumed his work upon the obstinate lock. 

“* This is devilish good metal,” he muttered between his 
clinched teeth. 

The bolts tore free from the wood at last, the trapdoor 


“Ts it 


sprung back, and Sands emitted a gurgle of joy. 


The treasure box was at their mercy. ; 

In the midst of their joy, just as Sands had seized the 
edge of the trap, for the purpose of exposing the treasure 
in all its dazzling luster, a sound came that chilled him to 
the marrow, aot caused even the detective to start and 
change color at the unexpectedness of the summons. 

* Stop!” cried the voice. 

The accent was not very terrible in its tone, but Sands 
gave a wild leap behind a trunk, and Dick whirled about 
toward the door, his hand reaching for his pistol. 

- The brayo’s wife stood in the doorway. 


=, 
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A smiled, caused by the evident fear her coming had 
produced on the amateur cracksmen, struggled against her 
rage at being tricked by her confidant. 

“You shall touch nothing in that box,” she exclaimed, 
her red lips closing spitefully, ‘‘T’ll set up a cry that will 
be heard around the block unless you march off,” 

‘‘Here is a pretty mess,” exclaimed the detective below 
his breath, as he glanced at the woman, who seemed un- 
pleasantly firm, and saw the revolver partly hidden in the 
folds of her dress, 

There was a pause of silence so profound that a passing 
car in the street below could be heard distinctly. 

At last Sands appeared from behind the chest, brushing 
the dust from his knees and looking very sheepish. ~~ 

‘This is a pretty go,” he exclaimed. 

‘“ We have no time to waste,” supplemented the detect- 


ve. 

‘T insist that you leave the house,” cried the woman. 
‘‘?m in earnest, and if you don’t do as I say, there’ll be 
trouble.” , . 

Sands shook his head at her with his fingers upon his 
lips, to impress her with the idea that his companion was 
not to be taken into their secret. 

‘* Don’t come too close, my lad,” she exclaimed, as he ad- 
vanced toward her, 

She let him see the pistol and he promptly halted. 

‘‘ Why did you spoil our job after we’ve taken all this 
trouble?” he demanded, 

‘* Because you lied to me.” 

‘‘T couldn’t. help his coming in,” Sands protested, ‘‘ he 
would come. I say,” he continued, turning to the detective, 
‘‘ we don’t intend to touch anything but the papers I told 
you about, do we?” 

‘* We will leave everything just as we find it,” replied 
Dick. ‘‘ Not one article shall be removed by us without 
your consent, madam.” 

The woman looked from the speaker to Sands and back 
again. ’ 

pneu she took a step forward. _ 

Aston saw that her jealous curiosity had gained the as- 
cendency for the moment over her suspicion. 

He quickly threw back the door. 

Sere bent forward eagerly, and the woman craned her 
neck. 

A lot of loose papers and several broken boxes appeared. 

The detective’s face fell. 

He began throwing out the rubbish until he had nearly 
cleaned the space.. 

There was nothing in the box, which he had toiled so 
hard to open, but paper boxes crushed and broken and 
pieces of waste paper. \ 

Dick rose to his feet. 

He was too angry and disappointed to say anything. 

The woman’s eyes widened with surprise, and Sands’ jaw 
dropped in a ludicrous manner. 

. up Bilked Y he exclaimed, recovering his breath. 
'y — 

‘“*Do you know when the contents of this box were re- 
ae. demanded Aston, looking at the woman sternly. 

‘No. 

‘¢ Well, then——” 

He had time t6 say no more. 

A sharp whistle, quickly followed by a second, shriller 
still, struck their ears, y 

The men started. 

Before they had reached the door of the room, the report 


“Done, 


ofa pistol told that Joe Tyler had got into some difficulty. 


eine detective ran toward the kitchen, followed closely by 
is ally. 

By the time they reached it some one was climbing 
through the window. \ 

Aston leaped toward the window, intending to grapple 
with the mew-comer before he should extricate himself 
from the window. 

But the man heard him coming. 

There was a flash, a loud report and a bullet whistled 
past the detective’s ear. 

Dave Sands uttered a terrible howl. 

Before the new-comer could fire again the detective was 
upon him. 

There was a short, fierce struggle in the dark, and the 
two men went down with our adventurer on top. 

The interloper struck his head violently against the stove- 
leg, and lay perfectly quiet. 

‘Dave!’ whispered Aston, shaking himself free from 
the relaxing grasp and starting to his feet. 

There was no response. 

As there was no reply, the detective concluded that his 
companion had run back into the house. 
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The pistol-shots and the boy’s yell must have been 
heard. 

Besides, Mrs. Perez could be heard screaming ‘‘ Fire!” 
and *‘ Murder!” at the front of the house. 

A step carried Aston through the window. 

‘The ladder of ropes, which he had left swinging, had 
been removed, but in his excitement he never thought of 
ut 

He slid down one of the posts and dashed away. 

Glancing over his shoulder, he saw lights already appear- 
ing in the room he had just left. 

Before he was out of the alley, Aston had removed the 
patch from his eye, cocked his hat in respectable shape, 
and made himself otherwise as presentable as he could. 

Then he walked quietly around to the front of the des- 
perado’s abode. 

There were lights now in all the windows, and, confident 
that Mrs. Perez would not recognize him, or if she did, 
would not dare acknowledge the fact, he walked boldly 
up-stairs. 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE WATCH. 


THE detective found everything in confusion. , 

Mrs. Perez and a servant were running about with con- 
sternation upon their faces. ; 

There were two or three policemen searching the house 
and climbing up the veranda, ~ 

And immediately after the detective entered came a sur- 
geon in post haste. 

The wounded man had been carried to a bed, and the sur- 
geon went at once to examine him. 

The detective found his way into the kitchen, where he 
made himself known to one of the officers, and innocently 
inquired into the affair. | 

As it was a well-known fact that Perez was suspected of 
having been concerned in the railway robbery, the detect- 
ive’s appearance upon the scene aroused no surprise. 

‘¢ We chased the fellow up the alley until he slipped out 
of sight somewhere,” said the officer. ‘‘I don’t think he 
carried away anything.” 

‘‘ But it’s likely to bea murder,” remarked another, who 
came from the room where the man had been carried. 

‘‘ Murder!’ echoed Aston, who had reason to be con- 
cerned. / 

‘Yes; he’s badly hurt.” 

‘* Who is he?” 

‘‘Why, Tony Perez.” 

‘‘He is the man that is hurt?” 

‘‘Sure. He seems to have heard some one in the house, 
and gotup to look. The fellow tried to get away, they 
had a tussle, and Tony cracked his head against the stove- 
leg where you see the blood. He must have been a hard 
nut to down Tony.” 

The detective was horrified at this account, but he was 
careful to conceal his emotion from the others. 

He was anxious, also, to know what had befallen Sands. 

Only one man (himself) had been seen. 

Sands must be lurking in the house, and had possibly 
been concealed by Mrs. Perez. } 

It was certain that he had not been hurt, asa hole where 
the bullet from Tony’s revolver had entefed the wall was 
plainly discernible. 

The.policemen were upon the point of leaving the place 
when Aston drew one of them aside. 

‘You picked the man np,” he said, ‘‘and helped get 
him to bed?” : 

66 Yes.” 

‘«'Was he conscious?” 

, ‘Just coming to himself.” 
»  ** Where was he hurt?” 

‘‘The back part of his head.” 

‘Did you think he was injured seriously? The reason | 
ask is a suspicion that this burglary mmay be some put-up 

ie ? 

The man seemed to reflect. 

‘“‘He did get a sound rap,” he said, after a pause. ‘*He 
bled some, but Tony’s skull is too hard to be cracked so 
easy. 

The surgeon came from the bedroom at this juncture. 

He was preparing to leave the house, after dressing the 
wound. 

‘‘ He is delirious,” answered the doctor in response to a 
question. ‘‘I have given him an opiate, and will call again 

e® in the morning.” 

‘‘But do you regard his case as serious,” persisted Dick. 

‘“Yes, quite so. But—I hope to bring him through.” 


‘the 


wanted. He can be trusted.” 








Then the surgeon, who was a pursy little man, strutted 


out of the room. 


The detective disliked leaving until he knew whether 


Sands was in the house, and whether the desperado’s hurt 
was really serious. ~ 


‘‘ See here,” he said to the policeman, who had, with the 


maid-servant’s assistance, just fastened up the window 
which had been broken open, and was preparing ta leave 
the house, ‘“‘1 wish to know how this affair turns out. 
You leave me here in charge, will you?” : 


\ 


‘‘ Eh?” said the man, opening his eyes. | 
‘Say to the mistress of the house that I will stay here to 


be of use if the patient becomes worse.” 


“ All right!” 
Mrs. Perez came out, and the policeman said: 
‘¢P}] leave this man with you in case anything should be 


‘““T wouldn't think of putting him tothe trouble,” replied 


the woman, looking at Dick in a way that only increased 


his determination-to stay. ‘‘My husband is already asleep 
and he will give no trouble.” 
‘‘T had rather leave him,” the officer insisted. ‘* There 


have been a good many disturbances in this vicinity, and * 


we're ordered to be careful. Jack (to our adventurer) you 
will report at six o’clock sharp.” ; 
“ Jack” bowed and off went the blue-coat with such 
dignity that the woman lacked resolution to stop him. 
‘She glanced at the detective, however, with undisguised 
displeasure. 


‘‘P’]] watch by your husband, madam,” he said respect- - 


fully. ‘‘It is nearly morning, and probably you would like 
to get a little rest.” 

‘“T require none,” she returned coldly, ‘‘and you will 
please me better by leaving.” 

At the same time she drew out her purse. 

‘‘No—no,” cried Dick, ‘‘I can’t do that. You heard the 
sergeant order me to stop here.” 

‘But he need know nothing about it.” 

‘‘ What report could I make?” , 

‘‘Tell him everything was all right, and that the wound- 
ed man is better.” _ 

‘‘But he migat be much worse, and then I’d be caught 
in a lie.” ! s 

‘No, he will not be worse. Here, take this and go.” 

“It’s my duty to stay; I hope you will not prevent my 
doing my duty.” ~ 

He sat down in achair near the door, and crossed his 
legs in a determined way. . 

When she saw that nothing would move him, the woman 
went into the bedroom, which opened out of the apartment 
in which he sat, and Dick heard her turn the key in the 
lock. 

‘‘Umph!” he muttered; ‘‘ Master Tony is up to some 
game, as | suspected. His deliriousness is feigned.” 

He slipped over to the door and listened. 

He could hear two voices, and one was the voice of a 
man. 


It was impossible for him to understand anything they 
said, but it convinced him that Tony had deceived the sur- 
geon, and was not so badly hurt as he pretended. 

In one sense this was a pleasant discovery to Aston, for 
he had been very uneasy when told that the Italian, scoun- 
drel as he was, had been fatally injured. 

His presence in the house could not be defended, and, 
had Tony died from his wound, the detective would have 
been as much his murderer as though his designs had been 
those of the burglar whom he personated. ‘ 

At the same time his anxiety was only shifted to a differ- 
ent object. 


He went slowly back to his chair, which he moved so 
that it faced the chamber door, 

‘‘Tony had something hidden beneath the floor ”—so his 
meditation ran—‘‘and he either was informed by his wife 
of our plans, or something else caused him to have the 
things removed. He might have returned while we were 
occupied with the woman; or some pal got into the house 
during her absence, and carried off the plunder. It’sa 
puzzle; I even fear that Sands may have been playing me 
for a fool all this time; I’ll not leave this house until I learn 
something to the purpose, unless I take Tony, the Dago 
to a place where he will be safe.” \ 

The detective had already informed himself that the 
chamber where the man lay had but one door—that open- 
ing into the room where he was upon guard. ; 

The window of the apartment opened upon the street, 
and this furnished the only possible means for Tony’s exit 
(providing he wished to escape) without coming under the 
detective’s eye. 
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As the latter sat near the window, which was open, he 


. thought his prisoner was secure. 

Day was not now far distant. 

Aston was determined to await the return of the surgeon, 
and base his subsequent proceedings upon his report. 

If the ruffian was sufficiently recovered to be removed he 
would have him locked up. Le 

If the surgeon declared against this, a sufficient guard 
should be placed over him to prevent escape. 

While these and other thoughts occupied the detective’s 
mind, he suddenly became conscious that there was some 

~ unusual noise behind him. 

There was a door there, admitting to a closet over the 
stairs. 

The noise was persistent, and sounded as though it might 
have been made by a dog, who had been shut up by acci- 
dent and was trying to free himself. 

After listening to the sounds for several minutes, Aston 
rose and crossed over to the door. 

The noise instantly ceased, but when Dick turned the 
knob he heard a slight movement inside. 

The door was fastened. 

The detective was about to turn away, when a faint, 
smothered yoice from the inside caused him to give a vio- 
lent start. 2 

** Who is there?” he demanded. 

**Let me out!” cried the prisoner. ‘I can’t breathe! 
Let me out!” ; 

“Ts it you, Dave?” : 

‘* Yes,” answered Sands, for he had taken refuge in the 
closet and had been locked in by the lady. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake open the door! Til give up and confess everything!” 

Then there was a whimper. ‘‘ Let me out, if you have any 
pity! Tell Mrs. Perez I’m here.” 

‘“‘Have patience for a minute,” answered Dick, who 
could not refrain from laughing at the ridiculous situation 
of his follower. ‘‘ Don’t you know me?” 

There’ was no answer, and fearing that the young man 
might really be suffering more than from mere fright in 
his confinement, the detective started toward the chamber 
door to call Mrs. Perez. f | 


oe 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ECCENTRIC STRANGER. 


THERE was no reply to the detective’s first rap, so he ap- 
plied his knuckles again to the chamber door, and with 
more force. 

There was a movement as though some one was leaving 
the bed, and then the woman’s voice -asked what he 
+ ‘wanted. 4 

‘*There is a boy locked in a closet in this room. 
‘Give me the key,” said Aston, as the woman did not 
reply. 
t Eat him stay there!” she answered angrily. 
‘But he is smothering.” 
**Tt’s no more than he deserves.” 
fo insist upon having the closet opened at once,” said 
ick. 
: ‘*Then you may break it open!” retorted the lady. 
‘*] shall break this door open,” Dick réturned sharply, 
“unless you unlock it.” 
He began to think there was some particular reason for 
her wishing to keep the door closed, and as she did not 
-reply to bis last threat, he began to rap upon the door 
again with some impatience. 
** Will you not wait until I can put on my clothes?” cried 
she from the inside. 
“ce Yes.” 
He desisted and waited with what patience he could, his 
mind filled with unpleasant fancies. 
- She seemed to be taking her time; but at last she slowly 
unlocked the coor. 
She stepped out and would have closed it after her, but 
| the detective, who was now in a high state of alarm, 
___. brushed her aside and stepped inside the chamber. 
b The bed was empty. 
He made a hasty search of the apartment, and upon the 


‘ 


: floor found a rope, which might have been used by the 
, cesperado in his escape to the street. 
7 One thing was certain, the man who had been left, by the 


surgeon, severely wounded in his bed, had flown. 
ick returned in a rage to the sitting-room where he 

found that the woman had released Sands from his uncom- 
fortable confinement. ; 

The youth was disconsolate enough, but the detective 
had no time to give him more than a glance. 

“Where is your husband” he demanded. 

The woman glanced at him boldly, but did not reply. 
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‘‘Follow me, Dave!” shouted the detective. 

He ran out of the room, and quickly searched all the 
other apartments in the house. 

Convinced that Tony had really escaped and was not 
hiding about the premises, he hurried down to the street 
for the purpose of placing the police on his trail before he 
could get out of the city. 

Dave Sands was at his heels. 

**“Do you know anything about Tony’s escape?” asked 
Dick. i 

ee No.” : 

‘“What did the woman say when she let you out?” 

‘Nothing about him.” 

‘Did you have any reason to think he meditated flight?” 

‘‘No, sir. How should I know? I was locked up tight 


_and fast in that blamed closet.” 


“True enough. How did you come to be there?” 

‘* When the pistol was fired, by Tony, I suppose, I ran 
back intending to get out the front way, but before I could 
reach the stairs I heard the police coming up, and Mrs. 
Perez locked me in the closet.” 

*¢ And there you stayed?” 

‘Yes, I heard the police searching the nouse, but she 
told them that the closet hadn’t been unlocked, I was well 
enough at first, but the air got worse, and when I awoke 
out of a doze | had fallen into, I could hardly breathe.” 

‘‘Do you think Mrs. Perez knew that the plunder had 
been taken out of the box?” asked Dick after a short silence. 

‘“‘T am sure she didn’t.” 

‘¢ Tony must have suspected something.” 

‘‘Yes, some of his pals carried off the swag. What do 
you intend to do now?” : 

‘¢ Find the rascal first.” 

Sands shook his head, as though he considered this no 
easy job. 

‘*Do you suppose his wife knows where he is gone?” 

‘¢T don’t think he’d trust her.” 

This conversation brought them to the police station. 


Dick Aston told his story, and officers were sent out at , 


once in chase of the fugitive. 
. The police were confident that Perez could not evade 
capture for any length of time. 

His person was well known, the crime of which he was 
accused so grave, and the rewards so great, that it might 
be expected he would soon be discovered. 

As nothing further could be done immediately, the de- 
tective went in search of Joe Tyler, being curious to know 
how he had escaped after giving the signal of warning of 
Tony’s strange homecoming. 

He found Joe at his lodgings where he was nursing a 
sprained ankle which he had got in his flight the previous 
night. 


‘* You see,” explained Joe, ‘‘I heard a man in the alley 
about twenty minutes after you had entered the house. 

‘* At first 1 kept still, not knowing but he’d go on, but he 
went straight to the ladder you left dangling, and began to 
climb up. § 

‘“ When I understood what was up, for I had sneaked up 
as close to him as I dared, I gave the signal. 

‘*He began to blaze away in the dark, and I ran off as 
you ordered me to do if anything of the sort happened.” 

‘‘Quite right,” answered Dick. ‘‘ You could not have 
helped us, and only increased the likelihood of capture by 
trying it. Was the man alone?” 

be Yes.” 

‘¢ Did you know who he was at the time?” 

66 No.” : 

‘¢ Well, it was Tony Perez.” 

Dick then related briefly what had happened. 

‘*] can’t imagine why he returned,” he said in conclu- 
sion. ‘‘It appears to me he was taking a big risk without 
any reason.” 

‘** You think he knew you meant to search his house?” 

‘I’m afraid he did.” 

‘* Mebbe he came back for the sake of killing you.” 

‘‘ Possibly there is something in that idea. The rogue 
is sharp aie to know that the advantages would be all 
on his side. If he could have captured any of us in his 
house it would have been a point in his favor, and every 
one would think him an ill-used man, and that we had 
taken unwarrantable liberties, as I suppose we did.” 

‘* What will you do” asked Joe. 

‘‘The thing to do now is to trace what was taken from 
the rooms during his wife's absence.” 

Soon afterward Aston left Joe Tyler. 

An hour later he entered the clothing store which occu- 
pied the lower floor of the building in which Tony lived. 

In response to his inquiries, one of the clerks said he had 
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seen a man go up the stairs that evening, and that he had 
come down just as the rain began to fall. 

‘‘T recollect him well, because he stopped to look at the 
number over our door, I suppose, and | tried to show him 
a coat. He was pretty seedy,” continued the clerk, with a 
grin, *‘and I thought he needed it.” 

‘¢Can you describe him?” 

‘‘ He was a short, thick-set_man, his face shaved smooth 
and covered with pimples. He wore light check pants, a 
satin vest and a brownish-black coat—all on the bum. He 
had a grip in his hand—quite a good-sized one—and I took 
him to be a peddler of some kind.” 

‘‘ How long did he remain up-stairs?” / 

“About half an hour. Tony came down a few minutes 
before him.” 

‘¢Tony Perez?” 

6b Yes.” 

‘‘ Did you see Tony go up the stairs?” 

6c No ” 


‘Did he hurry off immediately after coming down?” 

“‘T didn’t watch him.” 

‘“‘ How long afterward did the seedy stranger appear?” 

‘‘ Only a few minutes.” 

‘‘ Did he have the valise?” 

6c Yes.” 

‘“‘Did he go away with Perez?” 

‘‘No, Perez had already gone off.” 

‘Did you see Mrs. Perez come home?” 

‘No; I didn’t know she was out.” 

This was all the information the clerk could give. 

It was certain evidence, however, that the seedy man and 

Tony had been acting in concert. 
- Probably the former had carried off the plunder while 
Tony went to Hyde Park, where he threw his ‘‘ shadow” 
off the track, returning home in time to fall in with 
Aston. 

In the course of the day this theory was confirmed by the 
man who had been watching Perez. 

He stated that Perez had left his lodgings at the hour of 
eight the previous evening, and had gone over to a saloon 
on the West Side. 

Here he had remained about half an hour, and had then 
returned home. ' 

The shadow had not noticed the man with the valise, his 
object being the desperado himself, whom he had promptly 
followed when he returned to the street, with the result al- 
ready detailed. 

Tony had carried no valise or package of any kind, 

The mysterious stranger was not known to the police. 

Neither was he known at the saloon on the West Side 
where Tony had visited the night before. 

From the time he had left Tony Perez’s doorway, 
sachel in hand, he might have dropped into the earth for 
any knowledge the police could get of his subsequent move- 
ments. 


Between the hours of eleven and twelve on the night fol- 
lowing the bravo’s flight, a young, well-dressed man issued 
from the stairway and, after a glance around, walked brisk- 
ly away in anorthern direction. 

This person was very well dressed, his clothes were of 
good material and fashionably made, and he carried a 
walking-stick under his arm which was thick enough to be 
used as a cudgel upon all occasions. 

His complexion was dark, his eyes black, and he had a 
general foreign look. 

More than one of the women, whom he began to meet as 
he approached the center of the town, gave the handsome 
youth an inviting glance, 

He went directly on, however, without seeming to pay 
any heed to what was passing about him until he reached 
the City Hall, where he took a West Side cable car. 

He preserved the same reticent manner during his jour- 
ney, which was a long one. 

The passengers stopping off or getting on seemed to in- 
terest him not a bit, and as they neared the end of the line, 
and there only remained a couple of laboring men on board, 
the man in charge of the car began to wonder where the 
well-dressed stranger was going. 

He seemed to understand his own business, however, for 
he got up suddenly and stepped off. 

A moment later one of his fellow passengers left his 
place, and it was not long before the other followed. 

The gripman afterward remembered to have noticed that 
one of the ugly dressed men quickly disappeared down 
the side street after the young gentleman, and that his fellow 
loitered about on the curb until the car was out of sight. 

‘ re meantime the well-dressed stranger walked along 
riskly. 


The street was dark and the sidewalk none of the best; 
but he never slackened his pace, and when he came to 4 
street more wretched still he turned into it, although it 
carried him back toward the city. 

Had any one really been following he must have thought 
the young man’s actions peculiar. ; 

He appeared to avoid the infrequent street lights and il- 
luminated spaces; he stopped occasionally for a moment 
at a time in the darkest parts of the streets through which 
he passed, and, what was mole suspicious still, he doubled 
upon his track, the expiration of an hour finding him only 
a block away from the point where he had left the car. 

It was now past one o’clock. 

The night was extremely dark, searcely a star to be seen, 
and as the young man, reaching Humboldt Park, stole be- 
neath the trees, he might have defied pursuit had the most 
cunning foot-pad in the city been upon his trail. 





CHAPTER XVI. _ 
THE BRAVO’S REVENGE. 
Lats that afternoon the detectives who were watching 


Perez’ house in hopes that the fugitive would attempt to 
communicate with his wife, had’ seen a suspicious person 
go up the stairs. . 

When he returned to the street he had been followed for 
a short distance, until it was supposed Mrs, Perez could 
have no intimation of their actions, and then he was 
arrested. ‘ 

As he could give no good account of himself the fellow 
was locked up, and the watchfulness of the detectives be- 
came more active. ie i 

Detective Aston had been in the vicinity of the place 
when the stranger, whose movements were described in the 
last chapter, came out. 

Dick and another detective followed the young man 
through the streets disguised as laborers. 

We have seen that their pursuit of the handsome stran- 
ger when he left the street car had been noticed. 

The work of tracking the man during the hour that fol- 
lowed was very difficult. Po 

The detectives wished to leave him unconscious of their 
presence on his trail, while they, at the same time, kept so 
close a watch upon him that he could exchange a word 
with no confederate without their knowledge. 

As the youth was putting in practice every trick he could 
think of to bewilder possible pursuers, Aston, who led his — 
companion by half a block, was well pleased to see him 
dive among the trees, for he expected that he was at the 
end of his journey. ai ie 

Signaling to his companion, and preferring to take the — 


‘chance that the youth was watching them to allowing him 


to slip away, he caused the ally to hasten to him, and they 
passed under the trees a little above where the unknown 
had entered. Ret . 

Dropping upon his knees Dick held his ear to the 
ground. Ht 

The sound of some one walking swiftly could be detected 
a little to the right. sf M 

A moment carried the two detectives across his trail, a 
glimpse of the bent grass discovered by a dark-lantern — 
which one of them carried, disclosed the course he was 
taking, and they stole away afterhiminthe gloom, 

The unknown was hurrying onward, seemingly confi- 
dent that he was not pursued, and taking no great care to 
tread softly. ae 

The detectives were only a few dozen yards behind; they | 
even caught a glimpse of his figure as he crossed the white, 
graveled roadway, which was dimly lighted, and saw him 
disappear under the shadowing trees upon the other side. 

They crossed the road at further distance from the gas- 
lamp, taking great care to, conceal their presence. yt 

Then they hastened on again for some little distance over 
the grass. oe . 

They were now nearing the western end of the park, and, 
much to their chagrin, had heard nothing from their quar-— 
ry since he had crossed the road. . 

Fearing that he had walked through the park simply 
for the purpose of throwing them off the track, and that 
his intention was to leave it upon the farther side, Dick 
sent his companion forward to watch the walk beyond, 
while he advanced more slowly along the trail. _ 

‘ He picked his way along slowly and with infinite cau- 
ion. 

Dick had a theory as to the identity of the person who 
had given them so troublesome a chase, and he believed 
Tony Perez had appointed a meeting in the park, 

He was reasonably certain, also, that the unknown had 
not discovered his pursuit. 
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| The boldness with which the terrible deed had been 


. : 


This accounts for the great caution he employed. 

If ary could be captured a great point would be 

ined. 

_ Dick had been creeping along for several minutes, listen- 
ing intently for any chance sound, when he suddenly 
stopped, seeking even to quell the beating of his heart. in 
his desire to listen. 

He certainly heard some one speaking, and at no great 
distance. ‘ 

The sound was on his right. - 

Dark as the night was, in that direction, at the spot 

where the sounds seemed to arise, there was a darker space 
still, indicating that there was a clump of bushes there. 
_ The detective drew toward the speakers silently, work- 
ing his way so that he would come as close to the bushes 
as possible, thus cutting off the man’s chance of escape by 
plunging into the coppice. 

He was within a few yards of them, and was creeping 
still closer, with his whistle to his lips ready to signal for 
assistance, when there was a heavy blow dealt. 

This was followed by a sharp cry of pain and horror ina 
female voice. 

Dick leaped for the parties yet unseen, sounding’ his 
whistle as he went. 

He heard another blow struck, despite the low cries for 
mercy, a fall as somebody was thrown to the ground, and 
“ye. he ran full against the assassin, who had turned to 

£2. 

Dick clutched him by the left arm and around the neck; 
but the ruffian turned furiously upon him, striking a ter- 
“ee blow with the knife he still clutched in his right 

and. ; 

Owing to the darkness: the ruffian’s aim was defeated, 
and the blade, which, had it struck fair, must have cleft the 
detective’s heart, only pierced his side. 

The ruffian’s hand struck him so soundly, however, di- 
rectly above the heart that he was easily shaken off, and it 
Was several seconds before he could rise from the spot 
where he had been flung. , 

The ruffian now turned to flee; but the detective’s signal 
had been heard by his associate, who had been upon his 
return, and by the park police. 

An alarm had been turned in, officers were hastening to 
the spot, and several were within a few yards. 

The detective who had accompanied Dick Aston was so 
close to the ruffian that he fired a shot over his head and 
ordered him to halt. 

Instead of obeying he drew his own pistol, returned the 
other’s fire, and ran off through the park. » 

it is impossible to picture the hurry and confusion of the 
next few seconds. } 

The ruffian ran like the wind, and seemed well acquaint- 
ed with his surroundings. _ 

After discharging his first shot, he reserved his fire, but 
the police continued to fire in the air and yell, ‘‘ halt!” at 


every imaginary sound. 


Fayored by the darkness and the lack of order which 
animated his pursuers, the fellow turned boldly upon his 
track, passed the officers, and left the park at the west end 


_ while they were searching in the east. 





This was discovered the following day by some curious 

reporters who investigated the affair. ° 
n the meantime Dick Aston had recovered his wind, but 
Was too much exhausted to run after the bravo. 

He went back to the clump otf bushes, taking one of the 
park police, who had a lantern, with him. 

There a rueful sight was discovered. 

The person whom the detective had so diligently shad- 
owed lay stretched upon the ground, and Dick, who had 
et the truth from the first, recognized Mrs. Perez. 

er face was deathly pale, her breath came in sobs, 
causing the blood to flow from two deep wounds in her 
breast, dyeing the grass. 

‘Dick raised her head. 

“ Who did this?’ he cried. 

a aoe eyes opened slowly, but were already glazing in 
eath. 

‘Her lips moved’ as though in prayer, but no words were 
uttered, and in an instant she gave a convulsive movement 
and sunk back dead in the detective’s arms. 

The murderer’s pursuers now began to return. 

He had escaped them all, and, though a search was kept 
up, it was certain he had left the park. 

A long-bladed knife, covered with blood, had been 
picked up. 

None of the pursuers had been close enough to even see 

ruffian; but Aston was certain Tony Perez was the man. 

He had revenged himself upon his poor wife, and had 


_ “emoved an encumbrance from his path. 
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planned and carried out spoke the desperate and bloody 
character of the man. 

The detective did not long delay in making the identity 
of the murderer public. 

All the remainder of that night, and until a late hour the 
following day the police kept up a search for the assassin. 

The only result of all this bustle was the information that 
a man had been seen to enter a buggy, which another per- 
son was driving slowly along Garter Street (two blocks 
south of Humboldt Park) and that the two had quickly 
driven away. 

From the description of the men, and of their subsequent 
actions, the police were convinced that the buggy had been 
stationed there to assist the murderer in his escape, and 
that the man was Tony Perez. 

Efforts were made to trace this ‘‘ white horse and open 
buggy,” so was the conveyance described, but hitherto 
without avail. . 

The only thing peculiar about the rig was that the horse 
was a draft animal, and that the driver upon starting 
lashed him unmercifully with a heavy teamster’s whip. 

Minute as these circumstances were they supplied a clew; 
for just as night closed in Aston was informed that a po- 
liceman had seen such a rig on Fourth Street a little before 
six o’clock that morning. 


There wasone man in the buggy at that time, he was — 


drunk and was viciously beating his horse, which seemed 
fagged out with hard driving, and had been ordered by the 
policeman to stop his diversion. 

As this appeared to be the only clew, and as it was 
known that the fellow had been drinking in a dive on 
Fourth Street at an early hour on the morning of the mur- 
der, while his horse stood in the street, Dick thought it of 
importance enough to require personal investigation. 
‘Making some little alterations in the disguise he had 
worn the night before, which changed him from an honest 


laborer to one who was more than half vagabond and drunk- ' 


ard, Dick started toward the slums, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ASTON’S ADVENTURES. 


IT was still quite early in the evening when the detective 
arrived at the dive. , 

He did not enter immediately; but lounged about in the 
vicinity for some time, studying the class of people, who 
frequented the place. 

It appeared superior toa good many of its neighbors, as 
it fronted the street, had big plate-glass windows, and was 
called a ‘‘ beer tall.” 

Its patrons were probably the best pe doing business 
in these streets, but there were a number of ‘‘ tough mugs,” 
as they are expressively called, hanging about the exr- 
trance, which seemed to indicate that the character of the 
saloon was not very good. 

These vagabonds would not be wasting their time there 
unless there was ‘‘something in it.” 

They were on the lookout for some unsophisticated 
stranger,’ who could be taken in and fleeced, or some 
drunken man who would fall an easy prey to their wiles. 

The presence of these vultures being regarded by the de- 
tective as a pretty fair indication of the character of the 
place, he concluded that it would be well for him to place 
a strict guard upon his actions. 
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He had hoped that some information would be given him 


in relation to the person of the driver; but he now gave 


this up, and realized why the detectives had not pushed 


their inquiries to this place, when it had been learned that 
the supposed friend of the murderer had been seen there. 

Aston wished to learn at what hour the man entered the 
saloon; whether he had come alone or in company with 
another, and all other particulars relative to the mysterious 
affair of the night before. 

He now concluded that nothing would be told him will- 
ingly, and if he gained any information it must be by in- 
direct means. 


Coming to this conclusion Dick went into the saloon. 

The bar occupied but a small part of the first floor of the- 
building, there being a partition shutting off a large room 
in the rear, 

There were folding-doors in the partition, which, at the 
detective’s entrance, were open, giving a view of a well- 
polished floor, picture-hung walls, and numerous round 
tubles. 

There was a curtain hung at the opening which obscured 
the view to a certain extent, and shut off the entrance of 
those whom idle curiosity (usually accompanied by lack of 
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money) might draw into the room if the entrance had been 
perfectly free. 


The detective could see, however, that there was quite a. 


company of both sexes therein. 

Making these observations, in much shorter time than it 
has required to write them, Dick went up to the bar where 
he drank a glass of beer. 

He followed this at short intervals by a cheap cigar and 
another beer. 7 

There was but one man behind the bar at that time, and 
he was engaged by one of the loafers Dick had seen upon 
the steps. 


The latter was a youngish man, his clothes seedy and . 


dirty, but of good material, his face expressive of rascality 
and debauchery in equal proportions. 


‘“T tell you,” the barkeeper was saying in a low tone, 


‘that I can’t stand it. You know that I’m willing to do 
all I ean for the boys, but I’m getting in a hole myself.” —° 

The other gave an incredulous grin. 

“Fact,” cried the other, with a violent, oath. 
fiver here, and a tener there, and drinks galore. 
you think I can keep it up?” . 

The other made some response in a tone too low for the 
detective to catch. i : 

‘“Oh, hang to-morrow!” responded the bartender, with 
- great heartiness. «‘‘ The only sure card is to-day. Look at 

last night.” 

‘¢ Well, er——” ‘ 
The barkeeper eft him to draw the detective another 
beer. Pee J0y ' 

‘You and Jack were both drunk, of course,” the bar- 
tender resumed, as he turned back to his friend; ‘‘ but to 
let a guy like that carry off your cash.” 

‘‘ Luck was dead agin us,” retorted the other sullenly. 

Luck 

The barkeeper broke into a loud laugh, and after look- 
ing angry for a moment, the other joined him. 

“ Anyhow,” he began, ‘‘I got onto——” 


“Ips a 
How do 


hear. 
But it had a strange effect upon the barkeeper. 
_ He started, glanced quickly at the detective, who had his 


nose in his beer glass, and then leaned over to whisper” 


some reply back at the fellow. 
It seemed a threat, for the 


| latter looked sullen and a 
little scared. : 


‘*You understand that,” said the barkeeper’ fiercely. 


‘*You’ll find your goose finally cooked, if you attempt to 
monkey.” 
Some people coming in at that moment broke off the 


conference, which had interested the detective a good deal.” 


He saw the barkeeper pass some money to the other, who 

turned away from the bar. | > 
- He caught the detective’s eye upon him as he did so, and 
surveyed his person savagely. ‘ 

Then he swaggered out of the saloon. 

Dick went outside a’few minutes later. 

He looked around for the fellow, but did not see him 
until some one pushed roughly against him. 

‘** Hello!” exclaimed Dick. 

‘Turning, he saw the rough, who gave him an ugly look. 

‘‘ Did you speak to me, sir?” he demanded, grinning like 
a savage. % 

Several of the rough’s associates at once closed around 
the pair, and the detective found himself in an unpleasant 
situation. . 

As a matter of fact, the ruffian had no sooner received 
the money from the barkeeper than he had hurried into an 
adjoining saloon to satisfy his thirst. . 

When he came out he:had caught sight of Dick, who, 
he suspected, had witnessed his affair with the barkeeper. 

As he had been obliged to abase himself to the latter to 
obtain money, he wished to exalt-himself over the witness 
and pro¢eeded to insult him. 

This fobie resolve was well enough understood by the 
detective, who concluded to put his dignity in his pocket. 

There had been something in the conversation he had 
recently overheard which made him wish for a closer ac- 


quaintance with the fellow, who, he expected, would be . 


satisfied if he could bully him out of a drink, 

So he forced a stupid grin, and said: 

‘¢ Somebody shoved against me.” 

‘*What’s that to me?” growled the rough, with a scowl. 

‘* You » , 

‘** Don’t you call me a liar again!” 

6 ” - 

The rough had clinched his fist, and Dick might have 
bad a row on his hands despite his diplomacy had not one 
of the fellow’s friends been dryer than himself, 





‘ 





The rest.of the sentence was spoken too low for Dick to. 
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“De guy means all right, Jack. He’s no bloke to take 
a dry rap in de eye, when dey’s a lot of fellers ready to 
drink wid ’im an’ settle’er.” 
‘‘No,” Dick hurried to say, ‘‘ I'll treat. 
than'scrap any time. Come along.” 
They required no second invitation. 
Every tough signaled to his friend. 
They trooped into the bar after him twenty strong, every 


Td rather es 


worthless rogue calling for the best drink the house af-_ 


forded. : 
As the detective made it appear that he had sufficient 


-eash to pay, he soon had the doubtful pleasure of seeing 
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them all drink at his expense. ; 
In the meantime he had duly shook hands with his late 
assailant, and as he gave no evidence of treating again, the 


rascals slowly drifted out upon.the street, leaving him to — 


be ‘‘worked” by his new friend and the red-haired, cun- 
ning-looking rogue who had acted as peacemaker, 

Several rounds of drinks were had by the three associ- 
ates: Dick pretended to be getting all he could carry, and 
finally proposed that they should go out. . oh 

He had displayed a few dollars, so the rascals readily 


complied, and’they began to take the air. 


As the saloons were very close together in that block, 
this was perhaps a mere figure of speech on the part of his 
red-haired friend, for no saloon door ever yawned for him 
in vain, be vk 

It luckily happened that he had a weak head, and after 
half a dozen dives had been visited the fellow dropped 
asleep in a chair, and his friend Jack had too much kind- 
ness to disturb his slumber. 


- The detective was studying how he should sound the 
ruffian upon the matter that most concerned him. 
Jack had succumbed to the weakness which the bar- 
keeper had objected to in him. He was drunk, 3 
- The fellow was wise enough to know it, and was trying 
o sober himself. ; 
He, wished to guard his cully (as he was kind enough to 


‘call, the detective) from other gentlemen of his own kid- 


ney, who, seeing his condition, might seek to Jead him 
away for their own benefit before he should get into a con- 
dition to rob him with safety himself. P 

He had seated the detective—who pretended to be rather 
worse under the influence of liquor than himself—beside 
him upon a box in front‘of a cheap lodging-house where 


| he said he lived...” } 


. He intended, when he should gain command over his own 
faculties, to lead him to a room in the building and relieve 
him of what valuables,he had: upon his person. 

While they sat there in silence, blinking at the lights 
and the people who passed, Dick saw his companion move 
as though he had recognized some one. 

He followed his glance and saw two Italians, one wear- 
ing a red cap, and both very greasy and ragged, walking up 
the street at a swift pace, one behind the other. | 

Dick was certain the foremost man had been among the 
roadhouse gang who had assailed him, as described in a 
previous chapter. 

Jack muttered an oath between his teeth. 

‘Who are they?’ asked the detective. SSeS, 

“The biggest+— Got th’ mon las’ night,” the rough ex- 


plained with a volley of oaths.. ‘‘Comeon;lestouptomi ~ 


room an’ lie down for a,few minutes.’ 

‘¢ What for?” : 
- ‘Get sobered.” he, S 

‘‘ What did we get drunk for if we’re to take pains to get 
sober so quick?” was an exclamation that appeared to have 
some reason in if. te 

Jack did not look at it in that light, however. 

He began to play the bully, swearing that he would sober 
up and go after the fellows to secure his money lost the 
night before. ; 


This he really intended to do; but he would first rob his” 
companion, who easily perceived his intentions. 

‘*You’re sober enough,” he said. ‘I don’t believe they 
could beat you if you bad any sort of luck.” 

‘*No more they can’t,” 

‘Then Pll go along with you.” s 

‘*T must first get some money, and [ can’t do that till I 
sober off, for no one would let me have it.” ~ 

‘*Oh, Pll stake you,” was the cheerful reply. 

This proposal settled the matter at once. : 

Jack was so eager to play that he was not willing to delay 
a moment, although he believed it would be an easy thing 
to rob his companion, } "* 

The detective gave him a small sum, and they went back 


They were upon the street alone now, and both very si- | 
.| lent. 


together to the saloon where their acquaintance had com- 
menced. ’ 

The detective followed closely at the heels of his com- 
panion, who passed through the saloon and the room in 

the rear, stopping at last. in front of a door, placed in a 
: sort of alcove, at the end of the building. : 

The door was a very stout one and was not supplied with 
a Knob; there was a narrow pane of glass set into the wood 
at about the height of their heads, through which the 
door-Keeper seemed to survey them with some attention. 

It was some seconds after the ruffian had announced 
himself by a geritle knock, before the door opened. 

It swung inward at last, however, and Dick foilowed 
closely upon the heels of his companion into a little square 
room where there was an elevator, and a burly man nearly 
seven feet high to guard the entrance. 

This individual gave Dick a look that would have made 
him uneasy if he had had time to reflect; but Jack hurried 
him into the elevator and they shot up'to the fifth floor of 
the building. : 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE GAMESTERS. 


LEAVING the elevator, the detective was hurried by his 
conductor down in a short hall, ending-in a large room, 
where there were a score or more of people assembled. 

There were tables here for various games—faro, roulette 
and craps—and several were engaged in play. 

The detective saw the two Italians at once. 

Only one of them was engaged in play, his companion 
sitting behind him. 

Aston’s companion walked over to the table where they 
were engaged, while Dick took up a position where he had 
a good view ofthe men. ~ May” 

he more he regarded the fellow who was playing, the 
more convinced he became that he had been one of the 
roadhouse gang. : 

He was a small, wiry man, with a cunning expression 
about his black eyes. 

He was losing his money pretty rapidly. 

Even'the detective could see that he was being cheated 
without the least mercy by the dealer—the.game was faro 
—and the fellow seemed to suspect the truth at last. 

He started up, swearing in Italian, declaring when ques- 
tioned by some of the others that he had’ lost all he had 
won last night, and would play no more at a game he did 
not understand. 

This was Jack’s cue, and, with a wily smile, he chal- 
lenged the fellow to play his favorite game, at which he 

_ had been lucky the night before. 

The fellow hesitated, and a good deal of jabbering took 
place between the two Dagoes. ; ny 

At-last, however, he declared that he would play. ; 

A party was soon made up; they went into one of the 

_ smalier rooms, and began the play. 
_ There were five gamste1s at the table. 

The detective was present as Jack’s friend, and he 
watched the game with interest. 

It would be tedious to relate the circumstances in detail. 


we eee 
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proved fashion. . 

At the end of two hours they were out several hundred 
dollars; they had been plied with drink until at last they 
were past playing at all, and the soberer one of the pair 
had just sufficient reason to realize the fact, and break up 
the game by persuading his fellow to leave. 

This affair was in itself nothing unusual, but the fellows 
had paid their losses in gold. 

A large sum in gold coin had been a part of the plunder 
of the wrecked train. 

That two ruffians who did not appear to be worth a dol- 
lar, should produce such large sums in gold (not a com- 
mon medium) was sufficient to arouse suspicion, had not 
the detective before suspected them. Bele 

The men left the room, the drunken one dragging upon 
the arm of his scarcely less intoxicated companion: _ 

He had wished to continue the game, and had tried to 
borrow money of his friend, who had refused. 

They staggered off together, quarrelling between them- 
selves in bad Italian, leaving the fortunate gamblers to 
_ Givide the spoils. . ‘ 

The detective’s acquaintance looked around for him, not 
ereeiag seen him leave the room, but he was not there. 
__- Neither was he in any of the other rooms, having, in fact, 
HO sooner seen the Italian upon the point of leaving, than 
_ he had left the building a little before him. 
stood in a door near the saloon, waiting for them to 
- come out. 
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The two Italians were being plucked in the most ap-_ 


25 
They soon appeared. 

The shorter of the two was having a good deal of trouble 
with his companion. ; } 

The man was very drunk, and insisted upon having more 
monéy to play. 

The other dragged him away, and the detective followed 
them. ; 

He could not understand what they were taking about, 
but the shorter of the two seemed determined. A 

He kept his hold upon his companion, dragging him 
along by main strength for several blocks. — 

At last the’'man seemed to become more sensible, and 
after stopping to rest for a time near the Park Street depot, 
they went on together arm in arm. 

The detective had no difficulty in following them, which 
he did for a great distance. 

It was long past midnight before the two ruffians reached 
their destination. 

This was a miserable hovel in the vicinity of the stock 
yards. 

: He was close enough to hear them rap for admittance 
upon the shaky door. 

It was opened, they stumbled in, and all was again quiet. 

‘He hadrun his game successfully to earth, but whether 
he was to reap any advantage from his trouble was another 
matter. , 

It still wanted two hours of daylight, when a patrol 
wagon with several policemen on board, and Dick Aston 
with them, rattled into the street, and came to a standstill 
a short distance from the hovel. 

The officers soon, posted themselves in such a way that 
no one could leave the shanty without being seen, and then 


_a loud knock was given at the door. 


This peremptory demand for admittance at so unusual 
an hour threw the inmates into confusion. 

The men on the steps could hear hasty movements, the 
sounds of pattering feet and frightened whispers. 

The door was not opened, however. 

Instead, a rear window which was already open was raised 
still higher to admit the passage of a man who fell plump 
into the arms of a burly policeman, who was waiting slyly 
to receive him. . 

The struggle was brief. 

The fellow was handcuffed before he fairly knew what 
had happened to him, and those at the front of the hovel 
pushed the rickety old door off its hinges and entered. 

There were but two rooms in the shanty. 

In the one they first entered they found two women; 
in the other, where the family slept, three small children. 

The women were questioned as to the whereabouts of 
the second man—the captive having been brought into the 
room by that time—but they pretended not to understand 
the question. 

He was soon found, however, under some rags in a cor- 
ner of the sleeping-room where he had hidden, and dragged 
out by the heels. 

A search was then instituted for the plunder which the 
detective imagined he would find in the place. 

Not a gold piece, however, was to be found either on the 
persons of the prisoners or in the building. 

They denied all knowledge of any concealed money, 
and, when the men were asked if they had been in pos- 
session of gold coin recently, at first strictly denied it. 

When the fact of the money lost earlier in the evening 
was stated to them they looked scared. 

One of the men declared'that the gold lost represented 
the hoarding of years, while the other—for they were ques- 
tioned separately, stated that he had found it. 

This proved that there was some mystery about the af- 
fair, and the entire family were at last loaded into the 
wagon and driven merrily away to a place of safe-keeping 
in the first gray of early morning. 

Dick Aston and a policeman remained in the shanty for 
the purpose of making a more thorough search. 

Every crevice was closely examined. 

Not a jar or box in the place but was turned over and 
pried into. 

The few rags upon the bed were closely inspected. 

But it was all without avail. 

At length Dick’s attention was attracted by a spade 
standing in one corner of the room, 

d There was earth, not yet perfectly dried, clinging to the 
lade. 

‘* This has been used lately,” he said, 

The policeman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘We will tear up the floor; there are a good’ many loose 
boards.” 

‘*Tt’ll be an endless job,” grumbled his companion, 

**T hope not.” 
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He began to pry up the flooring without delay, looking 
carefully for a spot which would indicate that the earth 
had been recently disturbed. 

They had torn up nearly the entire floor of both rooms, 
and were sweating heartily with their labor, when the de- 
tective gave a sudden cry. i 

‘Hold the light this way!” he exclaimed. 

His companion obeyed, and they saw that the soft earth 
had been trampled by heavy boots; the light-colored dust 
that covered most of the disclosed space beneath the floor 
was absent. 

‘CWe'll dig here at a venture,” cried Dick. ‘*Good luck 
befriend us!” 

He did use the spade with a will for several minutes. 

The earth appeared to be loose, as though it-had been 
worked in lately. 

He’ soon had quite a 
rapidly. 

The spade struck suddenly upon some hard substance. 

Dick was commencing to throw out the loose dirt from 
around this object, when the policeman started to a listen- 
ing attitude. 

“ Hist!” he whispered. . 

There seemed to be some one at the front of the house. 

The men were in the sleeping-room, whose window 
boasted a ragged curtain. 

The officer quickly concealed the light of his lantern and 
crept softly toward the other room. ; 

Looking out he saw the face of a boy, who was trying to 
see into the room through the dirty window. 

As a matter of fact the boy had tapped softly at the door 
a moment before, but the men had been so deeply engaged 
with their operations that he had not been heard. Pyar 

Trying the door and finding it locked, the urchin had 
flattened his nose against the glass. ; 

His attempt to see into the room was futile, however. 

The room was dark, and the glass so grimy that he could 
distinguish nothing, so he went back to the door, and was 
beginning to knock again when the policeman opened it. 

“Hello, old stuff!” exclaimed the boy, stepping in. 
‘Hop! I say——” 

He stepped into a hole made by tearing up the floor, and 
plunged forward upon his face, swearing like a sailor. 

By the time he was upon his feet the policeman had 
closed the door and seized his arm. 

The boy looked up, opened his mouth, and fairly gaped 
as he saw the blue coat and helmet. ‘ 

He was a true street boy, however, and was little abashed 

after his first surprise was over. 
‘“Here’s a rig!” he exclaimed. 
wonder?” 

He turned his head aside and his free hand slipped 

quickly toward his mouth. ah | 

There was something in his hand—a paper—and he would 

have swallowed it in an instant. 
The officer was too quick for him, however. 
He divined his intention and seized his throat with no 
gentle hand, 

‘Spit it out, you young rat!” he exclaimed, “or I'll save 
the hang-man a job right here.” 

‘‘There, then!” suiting the action to the word. 
go now, will yer?” 

The officer picked up the wet and crumpled paper, and 
wore back to the detective, dragging his prisoner with 

im. 


! 
pile beside the hole, which deepened 


‘Wot am I a-doin’er, I 


‘¢ Lemme 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A CAPTIVE AND A PRIZE, 


THE captive seemed about fifteen years of age; he was 
small in size, quick in his movements, had a turned up 
nose, sharp eye and a general appearance of shrewdness. 

For a moment after he had been dragged into the inner 
room, Aston and the officer glanced at him, and the boy 
returned their stare with right good will. 

‘¢ What did you come here for?” Dick demanded. 

The boy shook himself free from the policeman, 
up his lips and remained silent. 

‘‘This’ll tell, perhaps,” said the policeman, exhibiting 
the paper. ‘The rascal tried to eatit. Keep off now!” he 
continued, for the boy was sidling toward him with his 
eyes upon the paper, “or I'll show you no mercy.” 

He drew back, looking as innocent as possible, while the 
officer opened the paper. 

There were some lines written in a bad hand. 


pursed 


The policeman could not decipher it, and after a moment 


handed it over to Dick. 


After puzzling himself for some time, he read the sense 


of the note, for such it was, as follows: 
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‘Be at the corner of State and Pecks Court at 12. 
You're wanted. Keep out of sight for a day or two. 
Dor't fail me.” ; 

There was no signature of any kind. 

‘Who sent this?’ Dick demanded. 

“Nobody,” the boy replied. 

‘‘ Where did you get it?” 

‘Found it.” et hs 

‘Let me deal with the little savage!” exclaimed the blue- 
coat in a roar intended to frighten the lad; ‘‘1ll soon put 
him in a humor to tell the truth.” 

‘“ No—no,” interrupted Dick. 
violence.” 

The boy shrunk beneath the officer’s pretended rage. 

‘Wot d’ye want to know?” he said sullenly. 

‘¢ Who sent you with this paper.” 

“T can’t tell,” he said after a pause. 

‘Why not?” ¢ 

‘¢ Cause I was told not to.” / i 

‘‘ That isno excuse.” | 

The boy shrugged his shoulders, scowling fearfully in 
his embarrassment. } 

‘You must tell the truth or be locked up,” said Dick. 


“He will answer without 


| “I suppose you wouldn’t like that” 


3 Nope 7 

‘Tell the truth, then. 
this paper to?” 

‘Where is he, 
around the dismantled shanty with curious alarm; 
jug?” ' 

“You mean the man who lived here?” 

‘¢ Red-cap.” 

‘“‘ That’s the name he goes by, eh?” 

The boy nodded. 

‘¢ What is your name?” 

‘¢ Pickle.” 

‘That isn’t your name?” 

‘Nope. Dat’s wot de call me. 
Crofter Brown.” . 

As he gave his title the lad drew himself up erect with 
an air that was very amusing. i 

‘Well, Charles Crofter Brown,” said Dick, suppressing 
his amusement, ‘‘ Red-cap is in jail, where he is likely to 
remain for a time.” 

‘De hull family jugged?”’ | 

‘¢ That’s the size of it.” , ' 

The boy ran out his tongue. . 

‘‘Well,” he said, stealing a cunning glance in the ques- 
tioner’s face, ‘‘my boss’l lose wot he owes im, then, I 
*spose?” ' 

‘¢ Owes him?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

‘¢ Fer clothes.” 

i RS Red-cap owes your employer for clothing?” 

es. 

“Who is he?” 

‘“My boss?” 

‘“Yes,” 

_ Jake Werner.” 

‘*Whereabouts is his place of business?” [ 

‘67 Clarke Street.” 

‘“Do you know any such person?” asked Dick, turning 
to the policeman. 

‘‘T believe there is a pawnbroker named Werner at that 
number,” he replied. . . 

‘“‘Did you know the meaning of this note?” said Dick. 

ce Naw ? : 

‘‘ You can read?” 

‘** Some.” ; 

* You did not read this, then?” 

‘TJ can’t read writin’ much.” : 

‘Then you did not know what it was about?” 

‘“Only what he told me.” 

Who?” x 

“Jake,” replied the boy, innocently. ? 

‘“ What did he tell you?” 


Whom did you intend to deliver 


anyway?” demanded the lad, cone 
in de . 


My name is Charles 


1° 


s 


come and pay it.” 
. are sent you out rather early in the morning, 
ef 

‘‘Oh, he told me to deliver it last night.” 
‘“Why didn’t you do so?” 
‘‘T went to the theater.” 
R 8 you know anything about the man called Red- 

cap? . 

‘‘T know ’im,” 

‘Where have you seen him?” 


didn’t 


‘That Red-cap owed him a Dill, and he wanted ‘im to — 


othe oats 
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“« At the store.” 
** Often?” 
**Two or three times.” 
** What did he do there?” 
**T don’t know.” 
“Did he talk with Werner in private?’ 
ia Yes.” 
** Did he come alone?” 
** Wot ar you askin’ me all these questions fer anyhow?” 
ee the boy, defiantly. ‘‘ Wanter make me lose my 
job? 
*“No—no, you shall come to no harm; but will be re- 
warded.” 
The urchin seemed uneasy, and it was plain from the 
way his eyes moved about that he would have madea dash 
for escape, had there been any avenue open. 
lang you ever see Red-cap in company with another 
EN. 
**How long ago was he at the store first?” 
** Quite awhile.” - 
“* A week?” 
** Morn that.” | 
** Were you ever here before?” 
ac Yes.” o 
**For what purpose?” 
Collect a bill,” answered the boy, with no little im- 
- portance. Ri 
** You carried a note, I suppose?” 
se Yes.” ' 
** Did you read it?” , [ 
_ “Naw; it was sealed up. So was this; but I got the 
__ *yelope in de mud and took her off.” 
_ * When did you deliver the other’ note?’ 
**Day before yesterday.” . 
“It looks as though this man Werner may have been 
__ aeting as a go-between,” said Dick, speaking in a low tone 
_ to his companion. ‘‘It is quite possible that Tony com- 
municates with his pal through him, and the man with the 
vehicle may have been posted near the park in this way. 
Do you know anything about the pawnbroker?”’ 
‘**No; I do not.” 
‘*Why did you attempt to destroy this note when the 
officer seized you?” asked Dick, turning again to the boy. 
; **Oh; I wasn’t goin’ to give my biz away to no clubber,” 
was the defiant retort. . 
‘ ‘*f presume Mr. Werner did not tell you to destroy the 
ne ease you could not deliver it to the Red-cap him- 
self? 
Didn't he, though!” 
**He did, then?” 
“* Ay course he did.” 
¥ ** He cautioned you to give it to the man called Red-cap, 
and no one else?’ : 
e.9.*: ss Yes, sir.” 
** And in case an attempt was made to take it from you, 
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_ to destroy it?” : | 
, ““He didn’t just tell me to destroy it; but he said I 
_ moustn’t let no one else see it, or it ’ud be the worse for me. 
_ Yow won’t tell him you saw it, will you?” \ 
S- 4. oe No.” 4 ; 
_ The boy looked pleased, and his curiosity, which had 
been frightened into abeyance, revived. 

_ “Wot are you a-diggin’ here for? ’Xpect ter find a gold 
= amine?’ 
The coming of the messenger, and the subsequent dis- 
covery, had driven all other matters out of the detective’s 
mind for the time being. 

_ He started, and picked up the spade, which he had left 
_ in the hole. 
 **You had better take the boy into the other room, and 
_ look after him,” he said. 
YT say!” cried the urchin, as the officer took him again 
by the arm, ‘‘I’d rather stay here; I won't say a word if 
_ you find a thousand dollars.” 
The policeman lugged him off struggling. . 
A few seconds of active work exposed astone jar, tightly 

corked, which the detective drew out of the hole. 

As he lifted it out a metalic jingle, soft and pleasant to 
_ the ear, came from the inside. 
- Dick's hands trembled with excitement, as he essayed to 
 @pen the jar. 

a ** Ahy’ 
_ ‘The exclamation drew the policeman to the doorway, 
where he stopped, stiffened with surprise and delight. 
Dick Aston had turned the contents out upon the 
ground. 
- Out they poured, gleaming in the sunlight, which was 
_ beginning to steal in through the tattered curtains, ringing 
: - 
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merrily against each other, as though delighting to be 
taken from the dark hole where they had been hidden. 

‘“Gold!” exclaimed the policeman, shutting his mouth, 
as though tasting some delicious viand. 

Yes, it was gold! Thousands of dollars in coined metal, 
and at the bottom of the jar, wrapped up carefully in oiled 
cloth, were several thousand dollars in bills of large de- 
nominations. 

There could be no further doubt about the matter. 

They were upon the trail of the train-wreckers, and be- 
fore them was a portion of the plunder from the rifled ex- 
press, 


For a moment. both Dick Aston and his companion 
seemed unable to speak. 

But Charles Crofter Brown, to give him his full title, and 
who was staring with wide open eyes from under the 
policeman’s arm, was not so amazed by the discovery. 

~ ** My eye!” he piped, ‘‘ wot a lot of shiners!” 





CHAPTER XX, = 
A MYSTERIOUS FEMALE. <0 


Soon after dark that evening a small-sized man, coarsely 
dressed and wearing a red cap, might have been seen 
as about Peck’s Court near the corner of State 

treet. 

His actions were furtive, and he seemed desirous of 
avoiding observation. 

The first door below State Street is a saloon; the place 
has a main entrance on the more frequented street. 

At a table near the ‘‘ family entrance” opening upon the 
court were seated two men, smoking and drinking beer. © 

There was nothing peculiar in their dress or manner, 

They could watch the street from the place where they 
sat, and must have noticed the fellow in his red cap as he 
skulked past the door at irregular intervals. 

ane two men seemed to have a good deal to say to each 
other. 

The patrons of the saloon, who chanced to observe them, 
found them always animated and in good humor; as 
though their minds were free from all but the pleasures of 
the hour. mK) 

The two men, however, were detectives. 

The chap in the red cap was their ally, no other in fact 


_than Joe Tyler, who was personating the rascally Italian 


who lay safe behind prison bars. 

Detective Aston had discovered nearly thirty thousand 
dollars in gold and notes, as above related. 

There was not the shadow of a doubt but that this large 
sum represented the share of Red-cap and his compatriot 
in the plunder of the wrecked train. 

The Italians were doggedly silent, even after they were 
informed of the recovery oi the cash, and that the notes 
ere known, from their numbers, to’ be a part of those 
stolen. 


Not a word would they utter in admission or denial. 

Their only request was that they might see a lawyer, and 
this was refused by the police, as they wished to keep the 
arrest a secret until they should get upon the trail of their 
pals. 

The women were either ignorant, or pretended to be, and 
no assistance was to be hoped for from them. 

However, there was another chance. 

The detective, with the policeman, the prisoner and the 
recovered treasure, had reached the police station at a very 
early hour. 

When Dick found that the Italians would not acknowl 
edge that the intercepted note was intended for them, he 
determined upon a plan. " 

It was for Joe Tyler, who was nearly the same build as 
the Dago called Red-cap, to disguise himself in a resem- 
blance of the ruffian and keep the appointment made in 
the intercepted note. 

The youthful messenger had been released and sent back 
to the shop where he was employed. 

Partly by threats, partly by bribery, he had been pre- 
vailed upon to tell his employer that the message had been 
delivered, and to keep silence as to what had occurred. 

The hours passed and the second party to the appoint- 
ment did not appear. 

It was twelve o’clock. 

They were closing the saloon, and the two detectives 
were forced to leave their post of observation. 

This contingency had, however, been arranged for. 

They went into an old three-storied brick building ad- 
joining the saloon and were led into a room overlooking 
aps street, which had already been prepared for their recep- 

ion. 
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Sitting down in the dark beside the open window, the 
ST waited. 

It would require some time to reach the street and there 
was a probability that their exit would cause comment in 
case the expected party should appear; but there seemed 
to be no other way. | 

Joe Tyler had slouched down toward Wabash Avenue a 
few minutes before, and the detectives were looking out 
anxiously for his re-appearance. 

He did appear after a time and stepped into a doorway 
nearly opposite the house. 

Nearly an hour passed, 

Joe remained at his post, with the detectives watching 
him from the window. 

The house where they were was not of a quiet order. 

The sound of a piano banged violently, and accompanied 
by a hoarse voice, reached them with the latest popular 
song. : 

ti another room near at hand, a party were laughing and 
talking all together, with the cracking of champagne corks 
making a hideous confusion. 

Doors were constantly slamming with a heavy jar. 

People ran up and down the stairs; in brief they kept 
just order enough to prevent a police raid and that was all. 

The two men could not hear themselves talk, had they 
been inclined for conversation. 

So they remained quiet, with their attention fixed upon 
the street. 

Dick Aston, who sat upon the right-hand side of the 
window, was the first to see a cab, which turned down from 
State Street, the horses going at a crawl. ‘ 

It was not expected that the writer of the note would 
come in a vehicle, and he gave little heed to the carriage, 
until if stopped in front of the spot where Joe was stand- 
in 


door was opened, and by the time the detectives were upon 
their feet, he had stepped inside. 

Dick and his companion made a rush for the street. 

Down the short corridor they flew, springing down the 
stairs three steps at a time. 

It was rather dark in the lower hall, near the door, and 
as he sprung off the last step, Dick collided violently with 
something placed there. 

It was a bicycle. 

Several wheels were standing jin the hall, while their 
owners caroused in the rooms above. 

By the time Dick had disengaged himself, his compan- 
ion had the door opened. ; 

“They are off!” he cried, running out upon the steps. 

A lucky idea struck the detective. 

He ran the bicycle down the steps and leaped into the 
saddle in an instant. 

Shouting over his shoulder for his companion to make 
his apologies, he started after the cab with all the speed 
he was capable of bringing out of the wheel. - 


* 


By the time he had started the cab was out of sight, hav- 


ing turned the corner of Wabash Avenue at a sharp trot. 

The detective was a skillful and speedy rider, and the 
noiseless machine flew along with the swiftness of a ser- 
pent. 


He flew around the corner in pursuit of the cab, grazing 

a pedestrian, who leaped half a dozen feet in his alarm, 

and then shook his fist after the already disappearing ap- 
parition. 

Dick could see the lamps of the cab now. 

They were making good time and were a long distance 
ahead. 
at was shortening the space between, however, sensi- 

y. 

The bicycle lamp was not lighted, so the occupants of 
the cab could receive no notice of his approach. 

In the meantime, what had happened to Tyler? 

It was not his purpose to conceal himself that had caused 
him to step into the doorway, as above described, but he 
had become weary of wandering about the streets. 

There was light enough to permit him to be seen. 

He had his eyes upon the cab as it turned into the street, 
but without any idea that it could concern his mission. 

What was his surprise, then, when the cabman pulled up 
his horses! 

As he reached the door of the cab the occupant threw it 
open. 

‘*Get in,” she said, for it was a woman. 

Joe’s presence of mind was admirable under the circum- 
stances, for he was taken greatly by surprise. 

However, he stepped in without any hesitation, and the 
cab started off rapidly before he had fairly got his seat, 





g. 
The latter was seen to hasten into the street; the cab 
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The only person in the cab was the lady, who was very 
well dressed, and seemed young: 


She sat upon the rear seat, and her face was in the shad- 
She remained silent, and Joe was yet too much ~ 


ow. 
amazed to utter a word. 

He stole a glance at her face, 
his courage revived. / 

It was evident that she did not know him. 

Joe Tyler did not resemble the rascal called Red-cap ex- 
cept as to the general outlines of his figure and his clothes. 

Accordingly, it was not expected that he could long im- 
pose upon the person making the appointment, the detect- 
ives only expecting that the man i 
of his knowledge of the intercepted message when he 
would be promptly arrested. - 

It now appeared that the game was to be played a little 
more at large. © ' 

The cab was bowling smoothly along Wabash Avenue 
before the silence within was broken. 
_ The lady was the first to speak. 

‘You were surprised to be taken up in this manner?” 
she remarked. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Joe, imitating 
he could. 

‘‘Poor Tony has had to flit again,” she said in a tone as 
though expecting him to understand her meaning. 

It required a great effort on Joe’s part to,prevent an ex- 
clamation escaping him. ; 

‘¢ Where is he now?” he asked, after a pause. 

The woman did not reply at once. 

Instead, she seemed to be studying his face, and he did 
not dare raise his head for fear of showing the anxiety he 


really felt. ie 
It was not for himself that he feared, although his dan- 
ger was really considerable; but of this he knew nothing. 
But he was afraid that he would make a false step, 
which would lead to a discovery and the failure of the 
plans of his friends. J 


The woman’s continued silence was far from quieting 


and, seeing that she smiled, 


his alarm, and he dared not attempt to remove the sus-— 


picions he credited her with for fear of plunging deeper 
in. 

In the meantime the cab was making good time. 

After going several blocks on Wabash Avenue, it turned 
into a side street, and.the speed of the horses was rather 
increased. Sy ; 

“You did very ill to get drunk and attract attention 
when you knew so much depended upon your getting 
quietly away,” said the woman suddenly. 

The abruptness of the charge caused Joe to start. 

He understood what she referred to, however. 

‘‘T didn’t,” he said. 

‘It’s said that you did.” / 

Joe pretended to fall into a passion, and talked rapidly 
and incoherently. ' 

This had the effect intended. 

‘‘ Well, well,” said the woman, ‘‘ perhaps therg was little 
harm done. The police don’t seem to have traced the- 
horse and cart.” , 

‘‘T guess not,” retorted Joe. » ‘‘Me little too sharp for 
that, tankee.” 

‘‘Could you undertake to get the same rig again?” 


‘“ For what?” . 


‘You will be told that afterward.” 

‘Yes, I.git ’im.” 

‘‘ For to-morrow night?” 

6e Yes.” 

** You will not fail?” 

ee No.” ¥ x : 

‘Very good That’s what I had to say to you. Driver.” 

The cab stopped and the woman opened the door. 

Tyler saw, greatly to his astonishment, that the adven- 
ture was coming to an abrupt close. 

‘‘You will wait with your horse and cart near the corner 
of Thirty-six and Wallace Streets—you know wherabeuts 
that is?” 

‘‘T can find out,” answered Joe, as he got slowly out’ 
of the vehicle. ‘‘ Wot hour?” ; 
_ ‘Ten o'clock, It may be a little later; but if the party 
is delayed you can put up your rig some where and wait 
in the vicinity.” 

‘‘But what am I to do? Who is going to meet me?” 

‘‘ You know who sent the note to you?” 

ce Yes,’ 

‘‘He orders you to be on hand, as I have said. 1tlh 
at your own peril if you fail, or blunder.” — 

Then the cab door closed with a bang. 

The driver whipped up his horses, and the mysterious 
woman was borne rapidly away. : 
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Joe Tyler stood in the dark street, staring after the re- 
treating carriage lamps for several minutes. 

‘Here is a go!” he exclaimed. 

A moment later he was aroused from his abstraction. 

He gave a jump one side, and a hearty curse as he got 
out of the way of a bicycle, which was rushing along the 
side of the street. ” 

The rider turned his wheel so abruptly, that he shot out 
of the saddle. 

He came back to Joe immediately, having recognized his 
voice. 
ae Oh! it’s you,” said the latter as Dick Aston came up to 

im. 

‘Where did you leave the cab?” 

** Just here.” 

‘*Not in the middle of the street?” 

“Yes,” and Joe gave an odd laugh; for he had not yet 
recovered from his surprise. ‘‘ Mebbe it would be as well 
not to stand here talking.” 

The two men went to the sidewalk, and started up-town. 

Neither thought of attempting to follow the cab and its 
mysterious occupant further at that time. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DETECTIVE CALLS UPON STELLA AMBLER. 


‘“ WELL,” began Dick, as they walked on side by side, 
the detective wheeling the bicycle in front of him, ‘ what 
happened?” 

sf oe related the facts exactly as they had occurred. 

The detective did not interrupt, and, for a few minutes 
_ after Joe had finished, was silent and thoughtful. 

** What do you think of it?” cried Joe, at last. 

“T don’t know what to think. You say the woman was 
young, handsome and well dressed?” 

“ Yes ? 


‘““She mentioned no names?” { 


ce No.” 

‘Did she seem embarrassed or frightened?” 

‘She was a good deal cooler than I was, I can tell 

ou.” 
me Do you think she suspected anything wrong?” 

‘*T don’t know. I thought at first that she looked at me 
in a queer way, but that might have been natural under the 
circumstances.” 

** Quite natural that she should wish to take a good view 
of your face if she had neverseen you before. She spoke 
frankly—as to her oy ara ge 

** Yes; I guess so.” 

‘‘Tt’s a queer adventure,” said Dick, after another inter- 
val of silence. ‘‘If we knew who the woman is, and 
whether she is acquainted with Red-cap, we could judge 
better what her motive was in giving you those orders. 
You'll have to obey them, however.” 

“What? exclaimed Joe, with a start. ‘‘Go down to 
meet em? Why, they’d be onto me at first sight.” 

‘* You are not afraid, I hope?” : 

‘“No, I am not afraid; but I can’t see the use.” 

‘Nor [, at present. But it is possible that Tony really 
sent the woman, and that he will come to the place ap- 
pointed. In that case we will capture him or die in the at- 
tempt.”’ ¥ 

‘But how will you be at hand without making your pres- 
ence known?” 

‘We must consider that.” 

‘* What do you suppose he wants of the horse and 
-wagon?”’ 

“To get out of the city, probably. All the avenues are 
- closed up. He isso surely hidden that we can’t find him; 
but if he should make a break in any ordinary way he 
would surely be taken.” 

‘“Who do you suppose the woman is?” 

** Possibly the one of whom Tony’s wife was jealous.” 

“*Do you know where this woman is to be found?” 

‘es Yes,” 

**Is she watched?” 

“ee Yes,” 

“‘Then we had better find out first if it was she.” : 

“It would be as well, perhaps; I never saw her, but 
some time to-morrow you shall repeat your description and 
I'll call upon her.” 

“ That might frighten her into suspecting me.” 

“T guess not.” : 

The remainder of their conversation was more general 
and need not be given in detail. 

Dick Aston believed that the dago assassin was on the 
point of making a break for liberty. 

The police were in active search for him. 

Large rewards had been offered, and his description was 


so well known, that it was certain that he could not leave 
the city by any usual means. , 

The desperado was probably concealed in some obscure 
place, under the protection of some friend, who was not 
known to the detectives. 

This could not be his supposed mistress. 

She was known and closely watched, but it was possible 
that she was in secret communication with him, and was 
engineering his escape. aoe 

As the desperado had an immense sum of money in his 
possession, should he once make his escape from the city, 
his capture might be indefinitely postponed. . 

It was well along in the afternoon of the following day 
before Dick Aston was at leisure to make his proposed 
call, ' 

The woman in question lived in one part of a double 
house on Cottage Grove Avenue. 

She was a handsome woman, well known in the city’s 
police annals, and considered dangerous. 

An old woman came to the door in answer to Dick 
Aston’s ring. 

‘‘Stella Ambler at home?” 

The old woman scrutinized his person for a moment, and 
then answered in the affirmative. 

Dick followed her into a sitting-room, where was Stella 
herself. : 

She was, or pretended to be, asleep. 

‘¢‘ Another blamed police officer!’ was the polite way in 
which the old woman introduced Dick. 

‘‘Yes,” said he, throwing himself into a chair—“ another 
police officer, who wishes to know how you managed to 
evade his fellows last night, and what you were doing.” | 

Stella Ambler sat up and yawned behind her white hand. 

‘¢So you want to know what I was doing?” she said, half 
shutting her eyes, as she glanced at him. 

ee Yes ” 


‘¢ Well, you know already.” 

‘* No, I don’t.” 

The woman appeared to listen to his denial with interest, 
which she wished to conceal. . 

Dick feigned to speak with blunt honesty. 

‘¢ You will surely get yourself into trouble,” he went on; 
‘*T don’t believe you were up to anything crooked last 
night—I mean, in connection with the, Tony Perez matter ~ 
—but appearances go a long way.” 

“‘Do you think I care about appearances?” 

‘*You try to make yourself think you don’t,” he said. 
‘*But when you are run in and locked up, you would be- 
gin to care.” 

She laughed scornfully. ‘ 

‘“‘l’ve nothing to do with Tony Perez,” she declared; 
He Dve told you allso. I wouldn’t care if he was hung to- 
night. 

‘‘The more reason why you should be guarded in your 
actions for a few days until the fellow is captured.” 

‘‘You have taken a good deal of trouble to come here 
just to say that,” retorted the woman. ' 

‘‘Oh, dear, no. By the way, what is this?” . 

He knew very well what it was, having found it in the 
chair when he had first sat down, where it had slipped be- 
tween the cushion and the arm. 

Stella Ambler started, and a slight pallor, quickly fol- 
lowed by a crimson flush, crossed her face. 

‘*My cigarette case!” she cried, making a dash at the ar- 
ticle as Dick was about to open it. 

He held it out of her reach. 

‘‘T will have a cigarette,” he said, giving the woman a 
glance that warned her to forbear. 

She dropped into the chair he had just vacated, while 
he opened the box and scrutinized it closely. 

It was a pretty silver affair, and inside the lid was the 
name ‘‘ Antonio.” 

As he read the name Dick glanced up at Stella, 

She was not looking at him, but into a pier glass. 

Glancing into the glass, Dick saw that a door was in the 
act of being closed. 

He turned as quick as a flash, and greatly to his aston- 
ishment found that there was no door upon the side of the 
room reflected in the mirror. : 

The mirror was between two windows at the right side 
of the apartment, 

Directly opposite there was a bookcase with glass doors, 
containing books and miscellaneous articles. 

This was now reflected in the mirror and nothing else. 

‘There is a secret door there,” mused Dick. ‘Who 
opened it?” * 

He looked at the woman, who was watching him curi- 
ousiy. 

Should he inform her of his discovery? 
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“ That is a pretty little case, ” he remarked. 

46 Yes.” 

“Ts it yours?” 

“Sure.” 

‘Your name is not Antonio?” 

‘* Not exactly.” 

‘That is the name on the lid.” 

She didn’t answer, and seemed to struggle with her em- 
barrassment. . 

‘¢ Why do you not smoke?” Dick asked. 

‘¢] never——” 

She paused. 

“You never smoke, eh?” 

‘¢T did not say so.” 

‘‘But you began to say that.” 

He looked at her with a quizzical air. 

Her confusion grew momentarily greater, and he saw her 
steal a glance at the mirror. 

He was now in a position to look into it, and he did 
watch for another miraculous appearance closely. 

None came, however, and after studying the woman’s 
confusion fora moment, Dick stepped up to her. 

‘Tony Perez has been in this room to-day—within an 
hour,” he hissed in her ear. “ He is hidden somewhere in 
this house. Give him up to me, or by all that is good, you 
shall be dragged to jail and the house will be torn down 
afterward.” 

The woman was startled as much by his accent as words. 

She uttered a shriek and sprung to her feet. 

Dick flew back.to the book-case, drawing his pistol as he 
went, 

The piece of furniture seemed to tremble for an instant; 
the detective could perceive a faint human sound within. 

With fingers upon his lips to impress silence upon the 
now thoroughly frightened woman, standing near her 
chair with pallid face and trembling limbs, Dick waited for 
the appearance of the murderer. 

Again the book-case quivered. Ro 

Stella saw it and shrunk back, while a half-paralyzed 
shriek broke from her lips. 

The case swung open, disclosing a dark closet with the 
beginning of a flight of narrow stairs. 

Dick raised his cocked pistol and—— 

The old woman, who had conducted him into the apart- 
ment, stepped out with a look of surprise upon her ugly 
features. ; 

To say that the detective was surprised, would only 
slightly picture his chagrin. 

e thought he detected a fleeting glance of intelligence 
pass between the two women. 

Then Dick stepped boldly into the opening, determined 
to sift the mystery at whatever peril to himself. 


? 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ONE MORE VICTIM. 


‘For God’s sake, why did you open that door?” cried 
Stella, starting to her feet, as Aston disappeared. 

The old woman grinned. 

‘¢ Tt will ruin us all,” she continued. 

‘‘He’s safe,” answered the old woman in a guarded 
tone, ‘‘I suspected what would happen, and so did he—I 
had trouble enough to prevent his bursting in here, and 
murderin’ the bloke; but 1 did prevent it.” 

‘¢ Where is he?” 

‘¢ Safe in the cellar.” 

46 Ab 1" 

Evidently she was greatly relieved by this assurance. 

As night approached, the police about the double house 
on Cottage Grove Avenue, whose numbers had been rein- 
forced, became doubly watchful. 

Detective Aston and his private force were engaged in 
another way. 

It had not been possible to obtain the identical rig with 
whiéh the wife-murderer was supposed to have escaped 
after the commission of his dastardly crime, as the vehicle 
had not been discovered; but one which had been viewed 
by the policeman, who reported upon the other turn-out, 
had been secured. 

Joe Tyler, who had been studying his role during the 
day, drove down Thirty-sixth Street at the hour appoint- 
ed, 


After waiting near the corner of Wallace Street for 
about half an hour, he took his horse to a stable where he 
put it up. 

The only sign of life was in a saloon down Wallace 
Street, a short distance from the corner. 

The shouts of laughter from the saloon, the occasional 


footfall in the distance, even the beating of his own heart 
aroused in Joe melancholy sensations of his own peril. 
While he stood there, some one came“upon him so softly 


and suddenly that he started, and a guttural exclamation 


of surprise broke from his lips. 

The man paused. 

‘‘ Hello!’ said a voice that caused Joe another start. 

‘Ah, hifllo!” he muttered. ‘‘ Well—er——” 

‘‘T see you recognize me even in this disguise,” and the 
woman, for it was Joe’s cab acquaintance, laughed. 
‘‘ Yowre a sharp fellow. Where’s your rig?” 

‘Tn the stable.” 

‘* Whereabouts? _ 

‘‘ Down here a bit.” 

‘¢Go and fetch it.” 

* Perez 

be Yes.” 

‘© Where’ll you stop?” 

‘‘Right here under the church steps.” 

‘¢ And I’m to drive back here?” 

‘Of course you are! What ails you?” 

Joe started off, muttering. 


The disguised woman shrunk closer within the shadow © 


of the building. 
After an absence of a quarter of an hour, Joe Tyler 
came back with the wagon hitched to the white horse. 
Before the wagon was fairly in front of her position she 
ran into the street. : 


Climbing lightly into the seat, she seized the whip out of | 


Joe’s hand and struck the horse an impatient blow. _ 
‘Where are we going?” asked Joe, who still held the 
ines. 
‘On, until I tell you to turn,” 
The horse went on at a pretty swift pace, the wagon rat- 
tled and the harness played a little tune. sia 
‘The noise was so loud that the disguised woman noticed 


\ 
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it. 

‘‘Ts there bells on the harness?” 

66 No.” L 

Nothing more was said; the woman managed the whip, 
while Joe held the lines, and they drove in a southwestern 
direction. . ‘ 

She seemed unsuspicious, careless, in fact, whether they 
were pursued or not. 

But there were those upon her track who were not easily 


| to be shaken off. 


One, two, three, four—six in all—dark figures gliding 
rapidly after the wagon; noiselessly, but with a speed that 
the heavy-boned animal could not outstrip for any length 
of time. 

Dick Aston had been taught by his pursuit of the cab 
the night before that the bicycle was a noiseless and swift 
means of locomotion. 

Accordingly he had mounted five of the best riders 8n 
the police force, and concealed them and their machines 
near the spot until Joe Tyler had given the preconcerted 
signal. 3 

The harness upon the white horse had been so arranged 
that its tinklings would supply a constant indication of its 
course. 

The extreme darkness of the night favored their plans, 
and it looked as though the plotters were at their mercy. — 

‘Dick knew that Tony Perez was not the person who had 
approached Joe. ' ae 

He had been close enough to them at the time to distin- 
guish that much. " 


It was possible, however, that his ‘supposed pal, whom 


Dick did not know to be Stella Ambler, intended to pick 
the desperado up along the route. 

It was a mystery how he could haye got out of the Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue house without being discovered, and 
perhaps this was not the real purpose of the expedition. 

Still, whatever it was, it was the detective’s policy to 
keep well in the rear until Tyler gave them notice of the 
time to make a seizure. 

Joe himself was not supposed to be in any particular 
danger. ae 

It would require only a few minutes to come up with 
the wagon after Joe should call for assistance, and the 
the ruffian would be soon overpowered. . 

Besides, Joe was heavily armed and upon his guard. 

The detective rode on at the head of his posse in pro- 
found silence, but with an exultation of heart that may be 
imagined. / 

He felt that he was nearing the end of a long and diffi- 
cult chase. 

But if he could capture the leader of the train-wreekers 
all his pains and perils would be rewarded. 

- His difficulties were not ended, however. 
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~The front wheel of his bicycle struck suddenly against 
some object lying in the road; swerved to one side, and he 
had to leap out of the saddle to prevent a fall. 

The next man ran into him, and the whole party were 
dismounted. 

The confusion did not drown a groan that came from 
some person at his feet. 

. “Flash a light here!” cried Dick, dropping upon his 
nees. 

He was obeyed, and the dark-lantern displayed a man 
lying upon his side in the dust, with his head turned partly 
under him. 

** A drunk,” remarked one policeman. 

“A corpse,” suggested another. 

" anG victim groaned again; the detective partly lifted his 
ead. 

Even then he did not recognize him, so thickly coated 
was his face with dust and mire; but he saw that the blood 
was flowing in a great stream through his clothes from a 
wound in his back, making a gory and horrible puddle in 
the road. 

But as he opened his eyes feebly, and met his own with 
: ae of intelligence, Dick started and nearly dropped his 

ead. 

** Joe!” he exclaimed, with a world of pity in his tone. 

““[Pm done up,” said the poor fellow, choking back a 
moan and making a great effort to speak bravely. ‘‘They 
got the best of me; but I pulled the pin from the wheel, 
and they’re but a little ahead.” 

‘* How did it happen?” cried Dick, . 

““ We were passing a cottage just below the last corner, 
when the woman jerked the lines out of my hands and 
whistled. A man ran out of the cottage and jumped into 
the end of the wagon. I had just time to pull the pin, 
which was fixed, when he thrust his knife into my back, 
and threw me out of the seat before I knew where I—was— 
at. Good-by!”’ 

Joe’s voice had become only a whisper at the last; a 
shiver convulsed his form. 

‘“ Revenge me?” he muttered hoarsely, and expired. 

Aston laid the body of his faithful companion upon the 


. ground, and started to his feet. 


His face was white, but there was a steely giint in his 


e. 
ee Stay with him, Bill!” he cried. ‘‘Ring up an am- 

bulance, and when they have taken him up follow us if you 
can. The fiend cannot be very far ahead. Mount!” 

A second later the pursuers were in the saddle, each man 
straining himself to the utmost. 

The outskirts of the city was before them, and the road 
was becoming rapidly less favorable for the wheels. 

“On!” cried Dick, ‘‘I hear the rattle of his rig. ‘‘He 
must be taken alive or dead!” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
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As a matter of fact the wagon attached to the white horse - 


was only about half a mile before them. , 

‘For God’s sake!” exclaimed the woman, as Tony Perez 
stabbed poor Joe in the back, ‘‘ why did you do that?” 

The desperado clambered into the seat beside her. 

‘*It was his life or mine,” hesaid. ‘‘I was nearly caught 
this afternoon by Dick Aston,” here he fell into a strange 
passion. ‘‘ When I left your house this disguise, good as 
it was, barely saved me; I was stopped and followed, but I 
shook ’em off—and, curse ’em, Ill fool ’em yet, or die 
drowned in the blood of a dozen of the thirsty hounds be- 
hind me.” 

The ruffian spoke with such fierce passion that for a mo- 
ment his companion was awed into silence. 

He drove on as rapidly as he dared. 

They were now upon the outskirts of the city; the houses 
were few and tenanted by the poorest of the people. 

““Confound that harness!” exclaimed Tony, pulling up 
the horse, which was quite willing to halt. 

“Pm thinking that rattle was fixed by the beaks to give 
’em knowledge of my course. Listen!” 

They did listen. ) 

Nothing could be heard, save the croaking of the frogs, 
or the swashing of the reeds in the water. 

“They have pursued another way,” said the woman, 
after they bad listened for a moment. 

“More likely they have stopped to pick up that dog I 
drove my knife into,” retorted Perez. ‘‘ Get up!” 

The horse started on again. 

“Wasn't it a famous trick of mine?’ cried the woman, 
**to make sure of the very means provided by the police to 
draw us into a trap.” . 
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“Pretty fair,” assented Tony, ‘“‘ provided they’ve not got 
another trap set for us.” 

‘What do you mean?” , 

“We're getting off much too easy to suit my notion.” 

‘‘ You don’t wish them to overtake you?” j 

‘‘No,” returned the ruffian, whose ear was directed 
backward, . 

‘‘ Then what do you mean?” 

‘That I’m afraid they’ve got a trap set for us in front.” 

‘‘ How can that be when they did not know which way 
you were going.” 

‘‘Mebbe not; I’d like to see ’em a long way off.” 

‘*Behind you,” laughed the woman, who thought they 
were out of dangerand was growing merry in consequence. 
‘The night is too dark forthat. They’ye——” 

‘* Hush!” cried Tony. : 

He heard behind him a sound which he could not under- 
stand. 

He pulled the horse up again, to listen. 

The ground was soft, and the riders, although so many, 
made very little noise. 

It happened, however, just as the ruffian stopped his 
horse, that one of the officers ran his wheel into a puddle, 
and tumbled off. | 

Perez ground an oath between his teeth. 

He knew from the sound that the pursuers were only a 
few rods behind. 

If there had been any doubt about the matter it was 
soon settled, by a loud command to halt. 

Tony only answered by whipping his horse into arun.. 

Then began a strange chase. ' 

The night was so dark that pursuers and pursued could 
barely see to keep the road. 

The ground was soft with an occasional mud hole, which 
greatly retarded the pursuers, and it was soon apparent 
from the lessening sound of the rattle of the harness that 
the desperado would escape unless something was done. 

The detective drew his pistol and fired nearly at random. 

The bullet whistled so near the horse, however, that he 


‘made a plunge, the front wheel of the a struck upon 


a stone at the side of the road and rolled o 

aun wagon fell at once, throwing the woman into the 
water. | 

She uttered aloud cry of alarm as she fell, which was 
answered by ashout from the pursuérs, who understood 
what had happened, and redoubled their exertions. 

‘‘ Stella!” exclaimed Perez, leaping from the wagon. 

There was no answer. 

He began to search hurriedly under the wagon, but the 
woman was not there. 

He was given but a moment before the officers were 
close upon them. Y 

Shielding himself behind the horse, while he hastily cut 
the traces, Perez fired twice at his pursuers. - 

One of the policemen fell to the ground with a groan. 

‘‘Upon him?’ exclaimed Dick. iy 

They rushed forward in a body, the fire of the ruffian’s 
pistol having shown his position, 

Perez, resolving to desert his companion, threw himself 
meen the horse, and ground his heels into the animal’s 
sides. 

He soon found, however, that the beast was not broken 
to ride, for instead of starting forward, he rose upon his 
hind feet, and nearly threw the ruffian from his back. 

The next instant the police, who had quitted their bicy- 
cle as being no longer necessary, threw themselyes upon 
them, 

Shouting a wild curse, Perez discharged his pistol into 
the face of the poor fellow nearest him, and was then 
jerked from the horse, who plunged madly away when 
freed of its rider. 

Though seized, the Italian was not yet conquered. 

i terrible struggle took place in the dark and muddy 
road, 

Such were the numbers upon him that Perez was unable 
to use his revolver after wreaking his hate upon the police- 
man who first seized him, but he had grasped a knife in 
a jen as and he stabbed right and left with all his giant 
strength, 

Had the numbers been a little less unequal, the murder- 
er would either have escaped or forced the officers to kill 
ya i rapes ce: : 

ut as it was he was finally forced to the ground. 

With his knee upon his breast, Dick hate Mr the ex- 
hausted and panting ruffian, while the handcuffs were fast- 
ae edits his pee 

en he was dragged up with no gen vs 
curely tied to the wheel of the wagon, Sra, We 

One of the officers, who had escaped unhurt, unclosed 


~ 
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the mask of his lantern and threw, its light upon the scene. 

It was frightful enough, 

Raging] with fearful oaths, the frantic desperado still 
struggled terribly with his bonds. 

His face was covered with blood and: dirt, his clothes 
_ nearly torn from his body, while the froth hung upon his 
lips. 

The policeman who had been shot lay upon the road a 
ghastly object, the weapon having been dischar ged so close 
to his head that his face was horribly blackened. 

Another leaned against the wagon, his life ebbing from 
the wound in his side, and nearly all the others were more 
or less injured. 

The first thought of those who remained unhurt was to 
look to the wounds oftheir companions. 

- The injuries ‘of all save the two first named were but 
trivial, 

But for those it wast plain there was no help, and, in a 
- few minutes the poor fellow who had been stabbed ‘died, 

despite the efforts of his friends to stanch the bleeding of 

his wounds. 

‘More of your work, villain!” exclaimed Dick, angrily. 

‘‘T only wish I had my hands free,” gritted the stubborn 

-ruffian, showing his white teeth in wolfish rage. ‘‘You 
would soon be stiffening with ’em.” 

He looked with a sullen glare upon the muttering police, 
who were only restrained from some violent revenge by 
their custom of obedience. 

“Where is the woman?” cried Dick, who thought of 
Perez’s companion for the first time. 

He did not answer, but looked about him furtively. 

“She cannot have. gone far,” cried Dick, \“‘ and must be 
in front of us. There is no turning out of the road in 
this water-hole. One of you run down the road for a few 
TOOS:3) 

““ She has turned out!” cried the man who started to obey 
this order. - 

He directed the light of his lantern to one side of the 
road, where they saw a form with head submerged in the 

- muddy water. 
It required but a moment to bring the body of the un- 


yea fortunate woman upon the road. 


She was stone dead, and her hand still clinched a small 


i Nera yout er valise, at sight of which the ruffian’s face grew 
still darker, and he uttered a groan which was not alto- 


x gether due to the melancholy death of his paramour. 

It was. afterward discovered that, when thrown from her 
seat inthe wagon, Stella Ambler had struck her head 

against a stone. | 

The blow had deprived her of consciousness, and being 
- unable to rise from the water she had drowned miserably. 

Dick Aston, judging the valise to contain something of 
importance, took possession of it. 

He was about to take measures for recovering the white 
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The officer left in ree of poor Joe Tyler's body had . 
rung up an alar m, and they had come to the assistange of et 
their comrades. | o 

The dead, the wounded and the prisoner, were soot a 
loaded into the cart, which was turned again in the direc 


tion of the city. an ae 
The desperado had sunk into a sullen despair. ry te 
He sat rigid and silent between two stalwart policemen, a 


realizing evidently that there was no chance before him 2 
save to expiate his numerous crimes upon the gallows. j 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION, ates 


THE valise, which had been taken from ie iistiows 
grasp of Stella Ambler, was found to contain, when opened as 
at police headquarters, nearly all the plunder secured by 
the wreck of the express train saye that which was in gold. 

The detective’s success in recovering this was greater 
than could have been expected or he had hoped. i, 

It appeared that the villainous band had been composed ‘ 
of Italians under the command of Tony Perez. guy 

He had been the treasurer, and had retained in his own: 
hands the greater part of the plunder, intending to encaee 
from the country. 

The active exertions of Dick Agton had prevented this, 
and every one acknowledged that to his activity and skill - 
the discovery of the cunning criminal belonged. 

When it became known that the formidable Perez, Bor: 
was held in great awe by others of his nation, had been» | 
captured, the Italian known as Red-cap, and thosé seized eS 
with him in the hut, made a confession. - ft ime 

Many arrests followed, and the strange plot of Perez be- ie . 
came public. PORES 

It appeared that he had entered into a conspiracy } at apa) \ ° 
Tom Gray, who had been able to give him an account of | & 
the train upon which the cash was transported. © ayer eS 

The ruffian had remained with a number of his band qurk- aK 
ing in the woods near the Gray farm for Eome days ete “toe 
to the wreck under the guise of gypsies. , Re 


When Gray had certain information- ‘that the: train ‘was ee 
expected, more ruffians had been called to their aid Laat =p hee 
Chicago, with the terrible result already known. | eo eee 

Tom Gray had met his deserts, at the hands of his. asso- yeep 


ciates. Ss Ep igae 2" 
He had been stabbed by Perez, who had ‘gained admis- ; os 
sion to his room after the battle in the roadhouse. — St ea 
It was a comparatively easy matter to capture those 0b. Nias 
the thieves who remained at liberty when THO ee were. ee 
made known. ; ar 
Their trial was short and summary, and in due time mneye. 
expiated their offenses, Mahe ay 
Tony Perez, although his crimes were greater and more. Sones 


a vf ° 
numerous than those of. his companions, could ‘not Be ae te ee 






horse or another to take its place, when lights rapidly ad- | alted above them in his punishment. ve a 
yancing from the city, with the swift trampling of horses His bravado, however, deserted him at the gallows and | 7 
and the rush of me a told him that assistance was ap- | he died as pitiful a scoundrel as he had reas a blo od-_ : 
proaching. thirsty ruffian. aware Ms 
A patrol cart bearing several policemen rattled up a few Dick Aston received his well-merited reward; she stl a 
minutes later. attached to the road as detective. eS eo ae 
[THE END.| oS eee ee eee es 
\ te ve / i ee. | 
tc come 
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